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Educational. 


Angeles, West 28d St. 
MAkisoRot UGH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 


Mrs. Grorce A. CASWELL. Principal. 





CONNECTICUT, W: 
ee MARGARE bak DIOCESAN 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Winter — 
opens Jan. 6, Lf ‘wenty-second year. The 
Francis T. Russell , D.D., Rector. Miss Mary R. an 
lard, Principal. 


DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Street. 
HE MISSES HEBB’S 
Boarding and Day School for Girls will reopen 
September 24. 








os, Chicago, 1500-4 Title and ‘Ww Building, 
ICA GO COLLEGE OF LA 
Law DEPARTMENT OF LAKE FOREST a 
Two and three-year course. For further information. 
address the Secretary, . E. BARRETT. 


MARYLAND, Catonsvi! 
AS. TIMOTHY’S SCHOOL for Girls re- 


ns September a. 1896. Prepares for College. 
Heads: bf ‘School: Miss M. C, CARTER, Miss S. R. CARTER. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Belmont. 
HE BELMONT SCHOOL 
(FOUNDED 1889). 
Private ~~ Roarding weed for Boys 
eparatory for College. 
B. F. HARDING, A.M., 
Headmaster. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 9 Appleton Street. 
OSTON NORMAL SCHOOL of House- 
hold Arts, established by the late Mrs. Mary HE- 
MENWAY, under the nameof BosToN NORMAL SCHOOL OF 
CooKERY, Will reopen Sept. 29, Address the Director, 
iss AMY MORRIS HoMANS. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 9 Appleton Street. 
OSTON NORMAL SCHOOL OF GYM- 
nastics—(Established in 1889 by the late Mrs. 
Mary Hemenway.) — 2 ear will begin Sept. 29, 
ORRIS Homans, Director. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Bosto’ 
OSTON UNI VERSI TY Law School. 
Address the Dean 
Epmunp H. L. BENNETT, LL.D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbu 
OWDER POINT SCHOOL. —Prepares 
for Scientific School, College, or Business. Indi- 
vidual teachin Elementary ¢ asses for 55°C mer pave. 
Home and outdoor life. B. Knapp, S 





MASSACHUSETTS, Waban, 10 miles from Boston. 

TNDSOR HALL SCHOOL 

Prepares girls for Radcliffe and other Colleges. 
Studies elective in other courses. 


Comfortable home. 
Dr. CHARLES H. CLARK, Principal. 





MicuHiGan, Orcbard Lak 
ICHIGAN MILITAR Y ACADEMY. 
—20th year, Prepures for leading universities 
Graduates are now in Harvard, Yale, ceton, Cor- 
nell, and University of Michigan. New gymnasium 
50x150 feet. Address CoLonEL RoaErs, Supt. 





Educational. 


New Jersty, Morristo 
HE MISSES HICK OCK” S BOARD- 
in; — and Day School for Girls—NEAR NEw YORK 
Ciry, ill reopen October 1. Lectures by Professors 
in Columbia University. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
RS. COMEGYS’ AND MISS BELL’S 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
will reopen October 1. Students prepared for college. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine Street, 
ISS ANABLE’S Boarding and Day 


School for Young Ladies. Estab. in 1848. Circu- 
lar on application. 


T. AGNES’ SCHOOL, Albany, N. Y.— 
Under the direction of Bishop Doane. 27th year. 
Miss ELLEN W. BRoyp, Principal. 


ST. JOHN’S SCHOOL 
(1869) 
MANLIUS, N. Y. 


A select Military Boarding School, under the visita- 
tion of the War Department, and the Board of Regents 
of the University of the State of New York. 


President, BisHop F. D. HUNTINGTON, S. T. D. 

Superintendent, CoL. WM. VERBECK, N. G.N. Y, 

Chaplain, Rev, A. C. CLARKE, 

Commandant, Lieut. J. K. THOMPSON, U.S. A. 

Next term begins January 6th, 1897. For informa- 
tion apply to Superintendent. 
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MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 


Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 
TWENTY-FIRST YEAR. NOW OPEN. 
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~ Miss Mary E. Stevens College Preparatory 
Boarding and Day School, 221 West Chelten Ave., Ger- 
mantown, Philadelphia, Pa. Begins 28th year Sept. 80, 
with Mrs. J. FREDERIC Dripps, Principal, Miss Mary E. 
STEVENS, Honorary Principal. Fifteen pupils at Bryn 
Mawr College, 1896. Standard remains unchanged. 





THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL. 


A Select School for Girls. Comforts of home. 
Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN is the Director. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 





A Great Scientist. 
Life and Letters of William Barton Rogers 


By Emma Rocers. 


With several portraits and other illustrations. 


2 vols., 


crown 8vo, $4.00. 


Professor Rogers was one of the great scientific scholars of America, 
and held equal rank with the European authorities in science of his time. 
His life covered a wide and unusually interesting range of experiences, 
from his boyhood in Philadelphia through his life as student and professor 
at William and Mary College, his labors as head of the Geological Survey of 
Virginia, his engagement as Professor and Chairman of the Faculty in the 
University of Virginia, and—as the culmination of his great career—his 
years of fruitful service as the first President of the Massachusetts Institute 


of Technology. 


This biography, by Mrs. Rogers, is a judicious and noble tribute to 


Professor Rogers. 


It comprises a large number of letters by and to him, 


his correspondents including nearly all the eminent scientific men of his 
time, also many distinguished and interesting persons in literary and pro- 


fessional life. 


Sold by Booksellers, 


Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, 11 East 17th Street, New York. 
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STEINWAY 


Pre-eminently the best Pianos made; ex- 
ported to and sold in all art centr: s of the 
globe, and endorsed -— a ry Sore a 
and public use by the greates 8 
seteubiate. Tllnstrated Catalogues mailed 
free upon application. _ 


STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 E. 4th St, 


NEW YORK. 





Teachers, etc. 


LLEGE OF CHARLESTON, 
December 9, 1896. 

The Trustees of the College of Charleston will elect 
a Professor of Mathematics and Astronomy on 9th of 
January, 1897. Apy one desiring to become a candi- 
date for the place will send his application and such 
reference as he may have to 

JacoB WILLIMAN, Secretary Board, 
No. 24 Law Range, Charleston, 8.0. 


TUDY ABROAD,.—TWO LADIES— 

one an artist—are planning to sail for Europe in 
February, to be absent a year, and would like to cha- 
— a party of young ladies who care to study the 
anguages or art. Highest references given. For de- 
tails, address Miss Mary B. Comyns, Orchard Avenue, 
Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


N AMERICAN LADY, NOW LIV- 

ing in Italy, educated at Vassar, but who has lived 
for eleven years in Europe and speaks French, Ger- 
man, Italian and Spanish fluently, desires to receive 
one or more American girls for study or travel, or will 
act as travelling companion to an American family. 
Highest references. Address 

M. L. P., Lock Box 5, Syracuse, N. Y. 











F. KRAFFT, EXPERT TUTOR. 

« Werefer toa few of the best New York fami- 

lies, whose sons we have onene’ for college. Ad- 
dress 38 East 49th St., New York City. 





School Agencies. 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
EVERETT O, Fisk & Co., Props., 4 Ashburt’n PI1., Bos- 
ton; 70 5th Ave., N.Y.; 355 Wabash Ave., Chicago; 1242 
12th St., Wash.; 420 Cent. Bdg., Min’apolis; 72: 
Bdg., Denver; 107 K. & P. Bdg., Kansas Vity. 25 —s be 
Toronto; 525 Stims’n Bk., Los Angeles. Ag’cy Man. free. 





LBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
24 State St., Albany, N. Y.—Provides schools of 
all grades wich competent teachers. Assists teachers 
in obtaining positions. HARLAN P, FRENCH, Manager. 





R COLLEGE POSITIONS 
: IN THE WEST, 
Apply to ALBERT & CLARK, Pullman Building, Chicago. 





CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ 
Agency. Oldest and best known in the U.S. 
Established 1855. 8 East 14th St., N. Y. 








EUROPEAN WINTER RESORT. 
INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA. 
1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing climate. 
CENTRE FOR SLEIGHING EXCURSIONS. 
Fine University, Hospital, etc. 
HOTEL TIROL. 


Open all the year. CARL LANDSEE, Proprietor. Large 
airy, sunny rooms; modern conveniences; superior cul- 
sine. Reduced rates in winter. Best references. Illus- 
trated pamphlets sent on application. 





BOOKS AT | When calling, please ask for 
LI BERAL Mr. Grant. 
Wh da book, 
DISCOUNTS. | © “address Mr. Grant. 


Before buying books write for quotations. An as- 
sortment of catalogues and special slips of books at 
reduced prices, sent for 10-cent stamp. 


F. E. GRANT, Books, 
23 West 42d Street, New York. 
Mention this advertisement and receive a discount. 
CREST VIEW SANITARIUM, 


Greenwich, Conn. An ideal home for health or recre- 
ation seekers. Beautiful scenery; very accessible; 
moderate rates. H. M. HITCHCOCK, M.D. 


J INDERGARTEN SUPPLIES 


at SCHERMERHORN’S, 3 East 14th Street, N. Y. 
Send for new Catalogue. 





A NEW CHAP-BOOK 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

Wits the issue of January 15th, the Chap-Book will take what is 

probably the most significant step in its career. The Publish- 
ers, Messrs. Herbert S. Stone & Company, have determined to en- 
large the magazine to the size of the English weekly reviews, and to 
begin at once the publication of criticisms of important new books. 
The restriction of size has hitherto made the Chap-Book’s mention 
of contemporary books necessarily occasional, cursory, and inade- 
quate. In its new form it will have amzle space for reviews which 
shall keep the reader informed of all the considerable publications 
in history, travel, and belles-lettres. 

In addition to this, the Chap-Book will continue to print stories, 
poems, and essays as before. The department of ‘‘ Notes”’ will be 
continued and enlarged, and will appear at the front of each issue, 
The illustrations are to be limited to portraits, pictures of literary 
interest, and purely decorative designs. 

Mr. Max Beerbohm’s series of caricatures will be continued 
throughout the spring, and, from time to time, there will be care- 
fully chosen and printed colored supplements. 

Mr. Henry James’s latest story, a novelette, will appear in the 
Chap-Book as a serial, and Mr. Clarence Rook’s interviews with 
literary men, of which the first was on Mr. Bernard Shaw, is to be 
continued. 

It is believed that there is still a field in this country for a review 
which shall give carefully selected original matter and, in addition, 
to the best of its ability, subject contemporary writing to the high- 
est literary standards. The Chap-Book’s endeavor is to be-at once 
sane and entertaining. It wishes to invite criticism as a literary 
and critical journal of the first rank. With its list of contributors, it 
has long since ceased to desire comparison with the numerous ob- 
vious imitations of it—the so-called miniature magazines. These 
papers had, indeed, before the majority of them died, succeeded in 
destroying any charm which the small size originally had. 

With the prospective changes, the Chap-Book hopes to offer all 
it has formerly given the public, and much more. The price re- 
mains unchanged ($2.00), although the amount of material in its 
pages will be increased two-fold. 


THE CHAP-BOOK, JANUARY rsth 
Published by FHERBERT S. STONE & CO., Chicago 


A CONNECTICUT NOVEL, 











We buy and sell bills of exchange on 
Letters and make Cable Transfers of money to 
f Europe, Australia, and the West Indies aeenedt 
0 also make collections and issue Commer- 
Credit ciai and Travellers’ Credits, available in 
redl all parts of the world. e 

Brown Brothers & Co., Bankers 
’ ’ 


NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 


THE NATION 


an independent weekly journal, was 
established in 1865. Its contributors 
include the most prominent names in 
literature, science, and art, both in 
this country and abroad. It is em- 
phatically found in the homes of peo- 
ple of culture and refinement. No in- 
telligent American, desirous of keep- 
ing abreast of the best political and 
literary thought of the day, can afford 
to be without it. Subscription price, 
$3.00 a year, postpaid. 
Address 
PUBLISHER OF THE NATION, 
206 Broadway, New York City. 








A Tale of Early Colonial 
Times. 


By FREDERICK HULL COGSWELL. 
12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


An historical novel, treating of the flight and 
pursuit of Generals Whalley and Goff, sign- 
ers of the death-warrant of Charles I. 

ba bh pawreree icture of Connecticut in the early co 

lonial days.”—Phtladelphia Times. 


“What Puritan Connecticut was at the time of the 
Restoration is revealed, and it need not be rmed 
that the picture is one of absorbing interest.”—Bridge- 
port Standard. 





At all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of the 
price, by 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
5 EAST 16TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
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NEW 


First Greek Book. 


By Jonn Witu1ams Wnarrs, Professor of Greek in Harvard University. 


Square 12mo. Cloth. 3854 pages. Illustrated. For introduction, $1.25. 
Guide to the Study of American History. 


By Epwarp CuHanninG, Assistant Professor of History, and ALBERT BusH- 
NELL Hart, Assistant Professor of History in Harvard University. 12mo. 


Cloth. 471 pages. To teachers, and for introduction, $2.00. 


Inorganic Chemical Preparations. 

By Frank Hatz Tuorp, Instructor in Industrial Chemistry in the Mass. 
Iustitute of Technology. Cloth. 238 pages. For introduction, $1.50. 

The Forms of Discourse. 

By Witu1am B. Carers, Instructor in Rhetoric in the University of Wis- 
consin. 12mo. Cloth. 356 pages. For introduction, $1.15. 

Allen and Greenough’s New Cicero. 

Edited by J. B. Grezvovuas, Professor of Latin in Harvard University, and 
G. L. Kirrrepgs, Professor of English in Harvard University. 12mo. 
Half morocco. 478 pages, with special vocabulary of 194 pages. Fully 
illustrated. For introduction, $1.40. 

Allen and Greenough’s Shorter Latin Grammar. 
Condensed and Revised by Professor J. B. GreENovau of Harvard Uni- 
versity, assisted by ALBERT A. Howarp. 12mo. Cloth. 371 pages. For 
introduction, 95 cents. 

Selections from the Works of Sir Richard Steele. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Gzo R. Carpenter, Professor of 
— and Composition in Columbia University. Athenceum Press 

eres. 

Star Atlas. 


By Winstow Upton, Professor of Astronomy, Brown University. 


Tales from Hauff. 


Edited by Professor Gootp of the Albany Academy. Cloth. 200 pages. 
For introduction, 70 cents. Inter. Mod. ng. Series. 


BOOKS 


Preparatory Latin Composition. 


By Frank P. Movutton, Teacher of Latin in High School, Hartford, Conn. 
Cloth. 142 pages. For introduction, 80 cents. 


Cyr’s Third Reader. 
By Ex.en M. Cyr. author of Cyr’s Children’s Readers. Square 12mo. 
Fully illustrated. 260 pages. For introduction, 50 cents. 

Speer’s Arithmetics. 
By W. W. Speer, Asst. Supt. of Schools, Chicago. Part I. A Primary 
Arithmetic. (For teachers.) 12mo. Cloth. Illustrated. 154 pages. For 
introduction, 35 cents. 

Spenser’s Britomart. 


Edited by Mary E. Litcurie.p, author of *‘The Nine Worlds.” ‘Cloth, 
265 pages. For introduction, 60 cents. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 


The Child-Life 


PRIMARY READING AND EDUCATION CHART. 
By MARY E. BURT, Author of ‘‘ Literary Landmarks.”’ 


Size of e, 30 inches x 36 inches. 50 pages. Printed on tinted rope-manila 
es paper. Profusely illustrated, in black and colors. 


Price, Chart, $20.00; Easel, $1.50. 


The typographical elegance and literary workmanship of this 
chart have commanded the admiration of all who have examined it. 
Miss Burt's ‘‘ Child-Life” has been five years in preparation. It is the 
only chart before the public which aims to fairly represent the natural 
methods in education in all branches pertaining to the child’s first-year 








work at school. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


__ BOSTON. 


__ ee. 


CHICAGO. 


ATLANTA. DALLAS. 





LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO’S NEW BOOKS. 





Forty-One Years in India. 


FROM SUBALTERN TO COMMANDER.IN-CHIEF. 


By Field-Marshal LORD ROBERTS of Kandahar. 


With Portraits of Lord Clyde, Sir William Mansfield, Sir James Ou- 
tram, Gen. John Nicholson, Sir Abraham Roberts, Sir Samuel 
Browne, V.C., Lord Napier of Magdala, Lord Roberts, Sir Donald 
Stewart, Sir Henry Lawrence, The Amir of Afghanistan, Sir Ar- 
thur Hardinge, several of which are engraved on steel; Plates in 
Photogravure and engraved on wood, Plans, and other Illustrations. 


In Two Volumes, Demy 8vo, Cloth, pp. xx+511, xli+ 522, $12.00. 





INDUSTRIES AND WEALTH OF NATIONS. 


By MicHagL G. MULHALL, Fellow of the Royal Statistical Society, 
Member of the Committee of the British Association, Author of 
‘*The Dictionary of Statistics.” Crown 8vo, $3.00, 


THE INDIAN VILLAGE COMMUNITY. 


Examined with Reference to the Physical, Ethnographic, and Histori- 
cal Conditions of the Provinces. By B. H. BaDEN-POWELL, C.L.E., 
Hon. M.A., Oxon. With Map. 8vo, $4.00. 


CRAGS AND CRATERS: 


Rambles in the Island of Réunion. By WiiLt1am DuDLEY OLIVER, 
M.A. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


BICYCLES AND TRICYCLES: 


An Elementary Treatise on their Design and Construction. With Ex- 
amples and Tables. By ARCHIBALD SaarpP, B.Sc., Whitworth 
Scholar, Associate Member of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 





etc. With 565 Illustrations and Diagrams. Crown 8vo, $4.00 


A NEW WORK BY MR. ANDREW LANG. 


Pickle the Spy; 


Or, THE INCOGNITO OF PRINCE CHARLES. 
With Portraits and Illustrations. 8vo, 342 Pages, $5.00. 


*,*This book is not a novel, though it contains the materials of romance. 
The subject is the mysterious disappearance of Prince Charles from February 
28, 1749, practically till his father’s death in 1766. These years, especially 
1749-1756, were occupied in European_hide-and seek The Ambassadors 
and Courts of Europe, and the spies of England, were helpless, till in 1750 a 
Highland chief of the highest rank sold himself to the English Government. 
The book contains his unpublished letters and information, with those of an- 
other spy, James Mohr Macgregor, Rob Roy’s son. Trese, combined with the 
Stuart Papers in Her Majesty's Library at Windsor, the Letters from English 
Ambassadors in the State Papers, the Political Correspondence of Frederick 
the Great, the French Archives, illuminate a chapter in Secret History. The 
singular story of Macallester the spy also yields some facts, and the whole ex- 
hibits the last romance of the Stuarts, and the extremes of loyalty and treason. 





LORD LEIGHTON’S DISCOURSES ON ART. 
ADDRESSES DELIVERED TO THE STUDENTS OF 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


By the late Lord Le1GHton, Sometime President of the Royal Acade- 
my. With Portrait. 8vo, 310 pages, cloth, extra, gilt top, $2.50. 


These “‘ Addresses,” eight in number, deal with the Art of the Greeks and Ro 
mans, and with that of the Spanish, French, Italian, and German peoples. 


THE TURKISH QUESTION. 
THE SULTAN AND THE POWERS. 


By the Rev. Matcotm Mac Cott, M.A, Canon of Ripon. 8vo, pp. 
xvi+308, $3.50. 





THE PHARSALIA OF LUCAN. 


Translated into Blank Verse, with some Notes. By Epwarp RIDLEY, 
Q.C., sometime Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. 8vo, $4.50. 
“It is marked by notable qualities of scholarship both in his critical study of 


the Latin text and in a historical study of the famous characters whom the poem 
extols.”—Scotsman, 





Sold by booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Publishers, 91-93 Fifth Ave, New York. 
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The Week. 


Ir is not easy to make out what the 
political or financial prospect is. Senator 
Wolcott has just come back from Canton 
in high feather. In fact, everybody who 
comes back from Canton is in high 
feather. Mr. Wolcott’s feather is due to 
Mr. McKinley’s cordial approval of his 
bill providing for the sending of delegates 
to another international conference about 
currency. Says Mr. Wolcott : 





**Major McKinley is cordially in favor of 
making good the promise of the party, and 
he seemed profoundly interested in the bill 
and in what was said about it. He is in tho- 
rough harmony with the party, and his main 
purpose is the good of the country. He is 
taking a very broad view of his duties and 
responsibilities. I think that the bill is likely 
to be passed in a short time after the holiday 
recess, and, of course, Major McKinley can 
arrange for a conference soon after his inau- 
guration, if he so desires.” 


In fact, Major McKinley appears to ap- 
prove of everything proposed to him for 
‘¢the harmony of the party’’ and “ the 
good of the country.’’ His profound in- 
terest in the idea of an international con- 
ference, and in everything that is said 
about it, shows what a fresh mind he has, 
for a good deal of what is said about it is 
afflicting to a real lover of his race. 





In the last Review of Reviews there 
is an account by Mr. Walter Wellman of 
a visit to Major McKinley by Mr. Kohl- 
saat, the editor of the Chicago ZJ'imes- 
Herald, before the convention, to urge 
on him the necessity of calling for the 
gold standard in the St. Louis platform. 
Mr. McKinley, Mr. Kohlsaat says, was 
opposed to the 16-to-1 ratio, but decided- 
ly objected to the use of the word gold in 
the platform. And why? Because 

‘* He depended less upon his own opinion in 

this matter than upon the testimony offered 
by his numerous correspondents in the party. 
The Governor exhibited bundreds of letters 
received from prominent Republicans in all 
parts of the country bearing upon this very 
point. The great majority of these writers 
said the word gold should not be in the plat- 
form.” 
So, you see, he could not be expected to 
have an opinion about the national stan- 
dard of value till his mail came in, or 
apy opinion about it after the mail came 
in except the one supplied by his cor- 
respondents. The convenience of having 
a President of this description in trou- 
blous times must be plain to the meanest 
understanding. 





Chairman Dingley’s paper, the Lewis- 
ton Journal, argued some days ago that 
it was undesirable for Congress to reduce 
appropriations, and now Mr. Dingley him- 
self takes the same view in Washington, 





He is ‘‘astonished’’ at Secretary Car- 
lisle’s contention, in his report, that Con- 
gress has been extravagant and should 
retrench. To be sure, as the Secretary 
pointed out, there has been an annual 
average increase, during the past seven 
years over the preceding four, of $58,- 
000,000 in the pension bill; but Chair- 
man Dingley says that few grumblers 
over this increase can be found. So of 
the increased expenditures on the navy 
and on fortifications. If the people do 
not rise up to denounce them, the proof 
is clear that there is no extravagance. 
Mr. Dingley discreetly leaves out of the 
account one of the heaviest items—the 
increase of $18,518,845 in *‘ civil and mis- 
cellaneous’’ expenditures. Here are the 
public buildings, so dear to the heart 
of the log-roller, and the useless offices, 
so precious to the spoilsmen. In asingle 
department of the Treasury a committee 
of Congress found it possible to effect a 
saving of $200,000 a year simply by in- 
troducing business methods and dispens- 
ing with superfluous employees. Did 
Mr. Dingley never hear of this retrench- 
ment? Does heimagine that fifty others 
like it are not possible and urgent? It 
is discouraging to find a Congressman of 
his character and standing indifferent to 
public waste. As either chairman of the 
ways and means committee or Secretary 
of the Treasury—one of which he is 
thought certain to be after March 4—he 
would be in a position to do much for 
economy in public expenditures. That 
is a crying need of the times in both na- 
tion, State, and city. But Mr. Dingley 
argues that because we have been lavish 
and wasteful, we must for ever keep on 
being so. 





The annual attack upon civil-service re- 
form in the lower branch of Congress was 
made on the day before its adjournment 
for the holiday recess. The defenders of 
the spoils system brought forward their 
familiar arguments—that, in the words of 
Mr. Gibson, a Tennessee Republican, “life 
tenure of office is not democratic, it is not 
republican, it is not American, it is not 
right, it is aristocratic and monarchical ’’; 
but there was plainly evident a lack of 
confidence, and a perception that their 
cause is a losing one. Mr. Baker, a New 
Hampshire Republican, went so far as to 
declare that “‘ under the spoils system the 
public business had been better handled 
than now, when clerks are kept under 
secret espionage, and are not better off 
than factory hands’’; but Mr. Brosius, a 
Pennsylvania Republican, who, as chair- 
man of the civil-service committee, has 
made a thorough study of the subject, 
easily disposed of this charge, and de- 
fended the President’s recent order ex- 
tending the scope of the civil service as 
‘¢a thoroughgoing merit-system order.” 





Mr. Settle, a North Carolina Republican, 
moved to strike out the whole appropria- 
tion for the Civil-Service Commission, ex- 
plaining that ‘‘ this would cripple the law 
a great deal, and I wish I could cripple it 
a great deal more.’’ This statement, we 
are told, ‘‘was heartily applauded by 
many Republicans on the floor and was 
vociferously hailed by the galleries’’; but 
when it came to a vote, the spoilsmen of 
both parties could not rally a third of the 
House to their support. Worse still, an 
amendment was adopted further extend- 
ing the reform, by providing that ‘all 
persons employed in the Library of Con- 
gress shall be appointed solely with re- 
ference to their fitness for the particular 
duty, and without reference to their poli- 
tical or party affiliations, and shall be re- 
moved for cause only.”’ 





An interesting feature of the discussion 
was the straightforward statement made 
by Chairman Brosius as to the proper at- 
titude of the Republican party and its in- 
coming President towards this matter. 
He characterized it as most remarkable 
that a proposition to starve out the Com- 
mission should be made by a Republican 
member, when the party’s national plat- 
form, adopted last June, contained a reso- 
lution stating that ‘‘we renew our re- 
peated declaration that the civil-service 
law shall be thoroughly and honestly en- 
forced and extended wherever practica- 
ble.”” He quoted Mr. McKinley’s com- 
mendation of this resolution in his letter 
of acceptance, and his statement that 
“the Republican party will take no back- 
ward step upon the question.’’ He re- 
called Mr. McKinley’s treatment of an at- 
tempt to cripple the reform by cutting 
down the appropriation for carrying it into 
effect in 1890, and endorsed the position 
then taken by the man who will become 
President next March: 

“Tt is a Republican measure, and is in ac- 
cord with the highest and best sentiments of 
the country, and no party will have the cou- 
rage to wipe it from the statute-book or to 
amend it save in the direction of its improve- 
ment. The Republican party must take no 
step backward. The merit system is here, and 
is is here to stay, and we may just as well un- 
derstand and accept it now, and give our at- 
tention to correcting the abuses, if any exist, 
and improving the law wherever it can be 
done to the advantage of the public service.” 
The net result of the spoilsmen’s assault 
was thus an extension of the reform and 
the committal of the next Administration 
to still further extensions. 





The decision of Justice Keogh, in the 
civil-service case which was raised in 
Brooklyn, should impel the Civil-Service 
Reform Association of this city to begin 
proceedings at once to bring the office of 
District Attorney within the regulations 
of the law. Justice Keogh’s opinion fol- 
lows exactly the lines of the Court of Ap- 
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peals decision quoted by us the other 
day, to the effect that the Constitution 
of the State, requiring competitive ex- 
aminations wherever practicable, is self- 
operating and must be carried out, no 
matter whether there be express laws di- 
recting it to be or not. The only ques- 
tion at issue is, Are competitive examina- 
tions practicable? The Mayor of Brook- 
lyn held, in regard to certain places in 
the municipal service, that they were not. 
The court decides that the Mayor has no 
authority in the matter, since the ques- 
tion of practicability is not subject to the 
opinion of any mayor, or governor, or 
other executive officer, or of the Legisla- 
ture. This covers the District Attor- 
ney’s office here completely. That office 
has not been brought within the regula- 
tions by the Governor’s act, but it is 
within them under the Constitution, and 
exception by the Governor is of no va- 
lidity. Mr. Olcott ought to be compelled 
to select all his minor subordinates from 
the eligible lists, after competitive exami- 
nation. His choice of Van Allen and 
young Lauterbach for two of his chief as- 
sistants gives alarming evidence that he 
cannot be trusted to fill the minor places 
without some restraining power which 
will protect him against the demands of 
the machine. 





The Choate meeting last week was 
thinned by the inclemency of the weather 
and the condition of the streets, but it 
had the very great value of drawing from 
Mr. Guthrie the first positive description 
we have had from Platt’s Republican as- 
sociates of the system by which he has 
debauched and degraded his party, and 
now proposes to make himself Senator. 
Mr. Guthrie asserts positively that this 
system is founded on contributions re- 
ceived from corporations; that these con- 
tributions are concealed from the stock- 
holders by false entries in the books; that 
there ought to be legislation making it a 
penal, as it is a moral, offence to use the 
funds of the companies in any such way, 
and that there ought now to be a legal 
investigation of the whole matter. The 
thing has now gone so far that such an 
investigation can hardly be avoided soon- 
er or later. Before these investigators 
every corporation officer in New York 
ought to be summoned, and so ought 
Platt himself. Platt would undoubtedly 
deny everything, but there must be 
among the officers of the corporations a 
large number, at least, who will not un- 
der any circumstances lie or prevaricate. 
We are also indebted to Mr. Guthrie for 
an exposure of the fraud which Platt has 
so successfully practised on a portion of 
the public, in giving out that he *‘ had 
waged a eplendid and most statesmanlike 
fight against timorous and quibbling Re- 
publicans who sought to keep but of the 
St. Louis platform the word gold.’ This 
is pure fiction. Mr. Guthrie showed clear- 
ly by indisputable evidence that the gold 
plank was settled on, just as it was adopt- 





ed, by McKinley’s Western friends days 
before Platt reached St. Louis. Platt 
was occupied at this time in getting 
money from corporations to lead his 
fraudulent delegation to the convention. 





We call the attention of all persons 
who have doubts as to the real sources 
of Platt’s power and the secret of his 
ownership of the Legislatures to an inter- 
view with Mr. E. C. Benedict published 
last week in the Lvening Post. There 
are few men in the city who are familiar 
with the ‘inside workiags’’ of more 
large corporations than Mr, Benedict is. 
It is expert opinion of the first rank, 
therefore, which he gives when he says 
that the ‘‘ government of this State is in 
the hands of three houses”’ ; that ‘‘ the 
third house does business on the princi- 
ple of ‘Stand and deliver’ ’’; that ‘‘ that 
is the way the Legislature treats corpora- 
tions” ; and that ‘the present ruler is as 
much more expensive than the former 
one of a different political stripe as an 
educated, skilful, high-priced man is 
than an ignorant and low-priced one.’’ 
Does anybody have any doubt as to 
what two men Mr. Benedict refers to in 
these utterances? Does anybody have 
any doubt as to whom he refers when he 
speaks of a man who at present “acts as 
a clearing-house for boodle’’ ? Yet when 
the man thus characterized is about to 
elect himself, because of his boodle pow- 
er, to the Senate of the United States, it 
is with great difficulty that the press and 
people can be persuaded that they ought 
to protest against it and prevent it. 





The train is now laid. It must before 
long be fired by some one. The Repub- 
lican party in New York cannot longer 
with safety carry Platt and his system, 
which would have damned it beyond re- 
demption in its most victorious days. It 
can still less carry them in these days of 
doubt and anxiety. It cannot meet the 
issue in 1900 with a Legislature elected. 
and controlled by a boss, and with the 
boss himself in the United States Senate, 
and modelled on Tweed. Tweed, too, had 
planned the transfer of his ring to Wash- 
ington when he was cut off untimely. 
The party has allowed his system to be 
set up in Pennsylvania also, and the 
foundations are being laid in other States. 
If this republic is to last, this mode of 
government must be abandoned. It con- 
tains every defect and abuse in the mo- 
narchies of the old world against which 
the United States was intended as a pro- 
test. 





The principal argument against the re- 
tirement of the greentacks is that they 
save to the Government the interest on 
$346,000,000 of bonds. The Comptroller 
of the Currency in his recent report con- 
troverts this assertion, and shows that 
as an economical proposition it would 





have been cheaper for the Government if 
it had issued bonds for the full amount of 
the outstanding greenbacks in 1879, called 
these in and cancelled them. If that had 
been done, the cost to the present time 
would have been, in round figures, count- 
ing principal and interest, $742,000,000, 
whereas the cost and liability of main- 
taining the redemption of the notes has 
been, in principal and interest, $1,100,- 
000,000, showing a difference of over $300,- 
000,000 in favor of paying off and cancel- 
ling the greenbacks in 1879, when specie 
payments were resumed. This does not 
make any account of the cost of maintain- 
ing the Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
ing and of keeping the notes in good con- 
dition. It may be said that a part of the 
money obtained from the later issues of 
bonds has been used to pay current ex- 
penses of the Government, and is there- 
fore not chargeable to the cost of green- 
back redemption. On the other hand, it 
is reasonably certain that but for the 
greenbacks no new issues of bonds would 
have been made. They could not have 
been made without new legislation. The 
Government would have worked along 
somehow without borrowing. Bond is- 
sues for current expenses would not have 
been tolerated. Congress would have 
been compelled to cut down current ex- 
penses or to increase current income. It 
might have made some small temporary 
loan when the deficit first showed itself, 
but it would not have issued bonds run- 
ning a long term of years to meet a tem- 
porary deficit. Public opinion would not 
have tolerated such waste. 





It may be asked why it was necessary 
to issue long-time bonds for greenback re- 
demption. The reason is that there was 
no law authorizing temporary loans, and 
that Congress refused to pass one, al- 
though frequently asked to doso by the 
President and the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury. The only way open for the Execu- 
tive to meet the Government’s liabilities 
was to issue bonds which had been author- 
ized long ago under other circumstances 
and when the rate of interest was higher 
than it is now. Congress was willing to 
avail itself of the money borrowed in this 
costly way. It could appropriate money 
recklessly when the Treasury was full of 
borrowed money, and at the same time 
shed crocodile tears over thesinfulness of 
the Executive in borrowing it. Soshame- 
less a spectacle has rarely been witnessed 
in the annals of representative govern- 
ment as that offered by the Fifty-third 
Congress, and repeated by the Fifty-’ 
fourth, in dealing with this question—re- 
fusing the power asked for by the Presi- 
dent to borrow on the best terms, denying 
practically his power to borrow at all, yet 
plunging both hands up to the elbows 
into the money so obtained. Add to this 
the refusal to increase the revenue by 
other means than borrowing, and we have 
the result to which reference was made 
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above, namely, that the existence of the 
Government’s legal-tender notes, and the 
necessity of redeeming them on demand, 
have been the cause, not only of the re- 
cent bond issues, but of the extravagance 
in public appropriations. Is there any 
reason to expect better things hereafter ? 





The failure of the National Bank of 
Illinois came as a great surprise to the 
public last week because it had been con- 
sidered for a quarter of a century one of 
the most conservative financial institu- 
tions in the country. Anybody familiar 
with the business affairs of Chicago would 
have included it in any list of the panic- 
proof banks of that city. It was this 
reputation, slowly built up, that gave 
it the very large deposit account of 
$13,000,000. Under these circumstances 
the failure becomes absolutely inexcus- 
able. Itis the old story of specuiations 
inside the bank; that is, excessive and 
apparently unlawful loans to speculative 
undertakings, such as the Calumet Elec- 
tric Street Railway. The national bank- 
ing law forbids the lending of more than 
one-tenth of a bank’s capital to one per- 
son, corporation, or firm, directly or indi- 
rectly. If the published reports are cor- 
rect, it would seem that this law must 
have been violated in a glaring manner, 
and even after the Comptroller of the 
©urrency had given the officers and 
directors warning. It may be asked why 
the bank examiners did not find out this 
condition of things in time to put a stop 
to it. The answer probably is that the 
books of the bank were kept in such a 
way as to conceal the facts. No system 
of public examination of books can be 
depended upon if the examiner must go 
behind the books, for then he becomes a 
detective officer, and detection requires 
time. If it were necessary to put detec- 
tives on the 5,051 national banks of the 
United States, an army would be re- 
quired instead of the handful now em- 
ployed, and their work would in most 
cases be obstructive instead of helpful to 
legitimate business. After the Comp- 
troller was made acquainted with the 
internal condition of this bank, his action 
appears to have been both prompt and 
prudent. It is very hard to decide 
whether a bank shall be put in the 
hands of a receiver as soon as informa- 
tion reaches the Comptroller that it is 
shaky, or whether opportunity shall be 
given to rehabilitate it, even at the risk 
of its becoming worse. Generally the 
latter course would be approved by nine 
business men out of ten, regard being 
had to the circumstances of each case. 





The official canvass in two States shows 
overwhelming majorities for amendments 
to the Constitution making more diffi- 
cult the exercise of the suffrage by im- 
migrants. Hitherto Texas has allowed a 
man of foreign birth who had resided in 
the State for one year to vote upon de- 





claring his intention to become a citizen 
at any time before an election. The last 
Legislature submitted a proposition that 
such a declaration must be made not less 
than six months before the election, and it 
was ratified by a vote of about five to one. 
Minnesota has permitted a foreigner to 
vote upon a declaration of intention to 
become a citizen, provided he has resided 
in this country one year and in the State 
four months before anelection. The last 
Legislature submitted an amendment re- 
quiring that an alien shall become natu- 
ralized before he can exercise the suf- 
frage, which means that he must have 
resided in the United States at least five 
years, and the proposition was carried at 
the polls by a large majority. A note- 
worthy feature of this vote in Minnesota 
is the fact that six men out of ten in the 
State are of foreign birth, and that only 
about two-thirds of these are naturalized, 
so that a measure restricting the foreign 
vote was submitted to an electorate of 
which a majority at present are of foreign 
birth. Nevertheless, no issue of nation- 
ality was raised, and the result shows 
that the amendment must have been sup- 
ported by many foreign-born voters. 





The Galveston (Texas) News notes 
the facts that a mob of white men 
attacked negro laborers employed in a 
saw-mill at Canfield, Ark., a few nights 
ago, shot twenty of them, and left the 
wounded men without attention all night; 
that a similar assault was made on 
negroes in Frostville, Ark., on another 
night—nine of them were shot, and none 
of the murderers was arrested; and that 
the editor of a weekly newspaper pub- 
lished at Ashland, Ala., while sitting in 
his home one evening recently, was shot 
dead by an assassin who fired through 
the window, because he had made war in 
his paper on certain lawless gangs that 
have been operating in the country. The 
News says that the American people 
sympathize very deeply with the Arme- 
nians and with the Cubans, which it 
considers all right; that they are moved 
by an ardent desire to suppress the 
cruelty of the Kurd and of the Spaniard, 
which it also considers all right. But it 
holds that their first duty is to prevent 
the brutalities that are perpetrated in 
their own land, and it thus forcibly ap- 
plies the obligation of which it speaks: 

‘*There are evidently some scaly Kurds in 
Arkansas. Why not demand of the Governor 
some much needed reforms? Alabama has 
some assassins quite as black in the heart and 
as dangerous as those who are said to have 
slain Maceo. Why not begin the great work 
of humanity and justice at home? After we 
have put down our armed clans of midnight 
murderers, our Kurds and Macheteros, if you 


please, it will then be time enough to test our 
powers on the outlaws of foreign lands.” 





Kentucky is one of the oldest of 
the States, the first to come into the 
Union after the original thirteen, and 
yet, by the confession of Kentuckians 
themselves, the end of more than a cen- 





tury as a commonwealth is a condition 
scarcely better than general anarchy. 
Not only life but also property is unsafe. 
For weeks mobs have been destroying 
toll-gates and overthrowing vested rights 
without hindrance from the authorities, 
while other mobs have been taking men 
accused of crime from sheriffs and jail- 
ers who made little effort to thwart the 
schemes, and putting them to death. 
Such outrages as these, the Courier- 
Journal well says, ‘‘ reflect not only upon 
the cowards who constitute the mobs, but 
upon the entire communities in which 
they take place; for they would soon be 
checked, if they had not been wholly pre- 
vented, were local public sentiment wholly 
out of sympathy with them.’’ Senator 
Blackburn is an excellent type of the 
demagogue who is overflowing with in- 
dignation against Spanish outrages upon 
the Cubans; but what sort of a defence 
could Blackburn’s State make if Spain 
should address to our Government a pro- 
test against the anarchy that prevails in 
Kentucky and endangers the lives and 
property of any Spaniards who may set- 
tle there? 





Mr. John Morley made an address on 
education, a couple of weeks ago, before 
a London technical school, in which the 
casual overflow of his full mind contained 
many wise and witty things. He began 
by admitting that speeches on education 
were among the most tiresome in the 
world to listen to—as he could testify 
from having both made and listened to 
many—and the reason was that there 
were not twosides to the question. When 
everybody was agreed about the advan- 
tages of education, it was hard work ar- 
guing without any opponent. However, 
a fresh practical turn had been given 
the subject lately in the alarm over Ger- 
man trade competition, whose formida- 
bleness (if real) proceeded from the supe- 
rior technical education of Germans. 
But there were signs that the great Eng- 
lish manufacturers and captains of in- 
dustry were awaking to their remissness 
in this particular, and would speedily 
remedy it. Still, he thought the differ- 
ence between the young German business 
man and the young English business man 
was not wholly one of advantages to be 
had in schools. In Germany the young 
men who were to succeed to the family 
business were in the habit of travelling 
and acquiring languages and getting a 
broad knowledge of the conditions of in- 
ternational commerce. In England it 
was too often true that the sons of the 
house passed their waiting and prepara- 
tory years in devotion to pleasure—espe- 
cially to sport. In Germany the father 
said, ‘‘Thank God, I have a son!” In 
England the son said, ‘‘ Thank God, I 
have a father!’ Thereis a great truth 
in this, though it never dawned on the 
mind of the author of that alarmist book, 
‘Made in Germany,’ which so frightened 
Lord Rosebery, 
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THE TARIFF REOPENING. 
Nogopy can envy the committee of ways 
and means the task they have set them- 
selves of ‘‘ giving hearings’”’ on the tariff. 
They have (or had) a theory that half-a- 
dozen well-meaning men in Washington 
city could put their heads together and 
construct a tariff affecting some two 
thousand articles directly, and as many 
more indirectly, on reasonable principles. 
Nothing is more beautiful in theory than 
a judicious tariff such as we would make 
if we were not bothered by other people. 
But other people will not let us alone. 
Not only do they come rushing in and 
taking up our time when we ought to 
be at work putting our benevolent 
and disinterested views into shape, but 
they bring in all sorts of outlandish 
views. For example, quinine has been 
free of duty for more than twenty years, 
and the production of it in this country 
is greater now than it was before the 
duty was removed; yet here come the 
quinine-manufacturers anc want to have 
the **blood tax’? renewed. They can 
give you more reasons for it in one hour 
than you can answer in six months, be- 
cause they know all about the business 
and you know nothing about it except 
the naked fact that they are making 
more quinine now than they ever did be- 
fore ; and you end by yielding to them. 

Next comes somebody who wants to 
make chlorate of potash. This has al- 
ways been on the free list. It is one of 
the raw materials of several branches of 
manufacturing industry, such as calico 
dyeing, blasting-powder, friction matches, 
etc. This individual thought he could 
make it without any tariff. He invested 
$150,000 in the business, hired fifty men, 
and went to work. The price of chlorate 
went down and he was obliged to close 
his works. Now he wants a duty on 
chlorate of potash to enable him to make 
a profit. Some folks must pay this, of 
course, and we happen to know just who 
‘they are because he has told us. They 
are not the millions of consumers, who 
are not worth considering, because the 
amount that each one has to pay is so 
very small, but the calico printers, the 
blasting-powder men, and the friction- 
match men. They have protection. Why 
should they not divide with the chlorate- 
of-potash man; or, better still, why should 
not the duties on calico, blasting-powder, 
and friction matches be raised so as to 
cover the tax on chlorate of potash? Look 
at chromate of potash, a first cousin to 
chlorate of ditto. There is a duty of 25 
per cent. on chromate, which so stiff a 
protectionist as the late William D. Kelley 
declared to be an outrage. If we havea 
duty on chromate, we ought to equalize 
matters by having one on chlorate. Few 


would think of equalizing the other way 
—that is, by repealing the duty on chro- 
mate. The house that has the monopoly 
of that article in the United States would 
find plenty of reasons to the contrary. 
Next in the procession comes the cat- 





tle-grower, or the butcher, or both, who 


want a duty on hides. Hides have been 
on the free list twenty-five years, and not 
even McKinley dared to offend the boot- 
and-shoe interest of Massachusetts to 
the extent of putting a duty of 10 per 
cent. on them. It was the opinion of 
shrewd politicians that if hides had been 
made dutiable at that time, Mr. Henry 


Cabot Lodge would have been retired to. 


private life. It is not improbable that a 
similar result would follow a similar mea- 
sure now, or as soon as Mr. Lodge’s pres- 
ent term expires. If anything could pre- 
vent it, it would be the direful conse- 
quences of having George Fred Williams 
in his place. A correspondence is pub- 
lished between J. R. Leeson, President 
of the Boston Merchants’ Association, 
and Congressman Joseph H. Walker on 
the subject of the proposed duty on 
hides, which shows that such a duty is 
seriously contemplated, and that it would, 
as Mr. Leeson says, ‘‘do more to alienate 
confidence in the management of the 
Republican party than possibly any other 
single fact throughout this entire sec- 
tion.’? Mr. Walker seems to admit this, 
but he thinks, nevertbeless, that there 
is much to be said on the other side. 
In order to make protection consistent 
with itself, the hide-producer must have 
his share. If he has not had his 
innings for twenty-five years, perhaps 
that is an added reason why he should 
have them now. Evidently Mr. Walker 
would like to have this cup pass from 
him, but if he must drink it, he will 
—for the sake of principle. We note 
this proposed duty on hides as perhaps 
the most ominous thing in the whole list, 
not excepting wool. There a * many 
people in Massachusetts, or ix vi.» ieather- 
producing interest of the country, who 
take the same view of the principle that 
Mr. Walker takes. They will say that 
the principle of tariff and trade in gene- 
ral is to get one’s bread and butter; and 
that whatever takes bread and butter 
away from them is a false principle. 
There are many others in the proces- 
sion who will call for comment as the 
hearings proceed. The only additional 
one that we have room for now is anthra- 
cite coal. Anthracite has been on the 
free list for twenty-six years. It was put 
there because we were the only producers 
of the article on a commercial scale in the 
world. But latterly anthracite has been 
found in the Rocky Mountains on the 
line of the Canadian Pacific Railway, in 
Peru, and in some other places of con- 
venient access to the San Francisco mar- 
ket, to which it is introduced free of 
duty. In fact, it is carried thither from 
Swansea, Wales, as return cargo of grain- 
carrying ships. The necessity of putting 
up the price of coal in San Francisco for 
the principle of the thing is obvious. So 
we are to have a serious and sober argu- 
ment (as serious and sober as Mr. Walker’s 
ou the subject of hides) in favor of a duty 
on anthracite coal. Time must not be 





counted against this any more than 
against the other. 

In good earnest, these hearings are prob- . 
ably the greatest scandal connected with 
the whole tariff system. There is hardly a 
rule of evidence or of good morals which 
they do not violate. In the first place, 
the witnesses are not examined on oath, 
so that they can make any statement, 
however false or reckless, without fear of 
penal consequences, and nevertheless the 
object of these hearings is to furnish a 
basis for legislation. In the next place, 
they are interested witnesses; that is, they 
have a strong pecuniary interest in the 
effect they produce on the mind of the 
committee. In other words, a well-told lie 
or exaggeration may bring them great 
wealth. In the third place, they are ex- 
amined in the absence of the opposing 
party. The consumers, whose interest it 
is that the protectionists should not get 
what they want, are not represented at 
all. It may be said they might be repre- 
sented if they chose, but few consumers 
have a direct interest in tbe tariff. The 
possible effect on prices is in each indi- 
vidual case too small to warrant the ex- 
pense of going to Washington and staying 
there, and the vexation of appearing be- 
fore a hostile committee to be worried and 
browbeaten by the high-tariff men. This 
fact alone.ought to make the committee 
an investigating committee acting solely 
in behalf of the country at large. This 
the committee never is. It sits, not to 
ascertain whether a manufacturer ought 
to have any protection at all, or to inquire 
into his reasons by the methods of a hos- 
tile or suspicious cross-examiner, but as 
friendly patrons to take his own account 
of the amount of protection he needs. It 
must be remembered that the presump- 
tion is against any protection at all. The 
right to buy and sell where he pleases is 
the prima-facie civic right of every hu- 
man being. If this right should be for 
any reason curtailed or taken away, the 
burden of showing that this curtailment 
or abolition is just or necessary is on the 
person proposing it; and when he pro- 
poses it for his own private profit, no 
cross-examination can be too severe for 
him. We did hope that after the scare 
of last summer this scandal would not 
reappear. 








THE INDIANAPOLIS CONVENTION. 


Ir is understood that twenty delegates 
will go from New York and an equal 
number from Brooklyn to the coming 
Indianapolis convention, all of them be- 
ing appointed by organized commercial 
bodies. . Philadelphia and Boston will be 
represented in like manner. The move- 
ment, although exclusively Western in 
origin, has attracted the attention of the 
East in such a way as to insure all the 
participation and codperation here that 
could be desired. The dominant feeling 
among the originators of the movement, 
and among all who are now taking an in- 
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terest in it, is that unless those who won- 
the victory in the recent campaign im- 
prove the opportunity by putting our 
monetary system on a firm foundation, so 
that it will ‘“‘go alone,” the other side 
will take that work out of our hands and 
put it on a very differént foundation. 
What it will be, nobody can now tell, but 
it will probably be something even worse 
than silver at 16 to 1. At all events it 
will not stop after touching that goal. 
If the friends of sound money do not find 
out what they want and make the effort 
to reach it, they will be left behind in the 
election of 1898, and still more so in that 
of 1900. 

The fact that prosperity has not come 
to the extent expected must be faced. 
The reason why it has not—one of the 
reasons at all events—is that the situa- 
tion has not changed except in the one 
particular that the Bryanites were de- 
feated for the time being. Everything 
else stands exactly as before. The party 
that supported Bryan is in full panoply 
ready for another bout. The game of 16 
to lis only adjourned four years, perhaps 
not so long. The business community 
on both sides of the water know this, and 
they will use the intervening time to for- 
tify themselves for it. They will govern 
themselves by the prospect, as they see it, 
of the security and certainty of invest- 
ments. If public opinion and legislation 
move in the direction of sound money, the 
spirit of enterprise will revive. If not, the 
torpor of the past will supervene, and the 
Republican party will be answerable, as 
it ought to be, for the consequences. So 
far as the politicians are concerned, they 
have thus far shown themselves abso- 
lutely helpless. It is not to be supposed 
that they are unwilling to do something 
to get the country and themselves out of 
the present rut: they simply don’t know 
what to do. They have been ‘ doing 
something for silver’’ so long that they 
cannot think of anything else now but 
another international conference, which 
is very much like taking a hair of the dog 
to cure the bite. They need an impulse 
from behind to prompt them to an impera- 
tive duty. 

The present financial needs of the 
country could not be formulated more 
clearly and concisely than they have been 
in Mr. Carlisle’s recent report. One 
paragraph especially ought to be burned 
into the thoughts of all men who are in 
any way responsible for the business pros- 
perity of the land. A part of this we re- 
print, viz.: 

**So long as the United States notes remain 
in circulation, questions as to the mode and 
manner of their redemption, and as to the 
means of procuring and maintaining a coin 
reserve for that purpose, will be made politi- 
cal issues; and so long as these questions re- 
main in politics, public confidence in the sta- 
bility of our currency must be more or less 
disturbed. Even if the agitation of these 
Fae ampaae affected only the value of United 

tates notes, the consequences would be suffi- 
ciently serious to justify a demand for their 
permanent retirement; but the character of 


our currency is such that whatever creates a 
doubt or suspicion concerning their prompt 





redemption in gold, on presentation, necessa- 
rily impairs confidence in the whole volume 
of our circulation, and inflicts much greater 
injury upon the public than could possibly 
result from the failure of ordinary banking 
institutions to redeem their paper. Every 
menace to the gold reserve, and every mani- 
festation of a formidable public sentiment in 
favor of the redemption of our notes other- 
wise than in gold coin, at once alarms the 
whole business community, depresses trade 
and industry, and impairs the value of our 
public and private securities in all the mar- 
kets of the world.” 


From this undeniable premise he argues 
the absolute necessity of retiring these 
disturbing notes and getting rid of them, 
not by hoarding them in the Treasury, 
where they constitute an ever- present 
temptation to extravagance in public ex- 
penditures, to currency inflation, and to 
renewed gold exports, but by blotting 
them out of existence. 

Under present arrangements the Gov- 
ernment is responsible for the gold re- 
serve of the nation. In other words, it 
has assumed a banking function of the 
highest importance without having the 
means which banks possess of providing 
themselves with gold when the demand 
for it arises. A gold reserve belongs to 
the mercantile machinery of a nation, of 
which banks constitute a part. By means 
of their discounts and deposits the banks 
are enabled to procure gold when they 
need it, and to let it go when they do not 
need it. Such a method of regulating the 
reserve is in use in all countries except 
ours, and was in use here until we fell 
into our present Slough of Despond, in 
consequence of a war that ended more 
than thirty years ago. With us the gold 
reserve can be replenished only by selling 
bonds ; and whether bonds shall be sold 
or not at any time depends on politics— 
that is, it depends on politics whether 
public and private bankruptcy shall 
supervene at any time or not. Just now 
the state of politics is such that bank- 
ruptcy may be forced at any time by an 
excess of expenditures over receipts, since 
there is no power to passa bill for in- 
creasing the revenue, although everybody 
says that more is needed. This is over 
and above the ordinary difficulty of main- 
taining the reserve—the difficulty due to 
greater or less demand for gold to meet 
the requirements of international trade. 

The aim of the Indianapolis convention 
is to give direction and strength to public 
opinion in favor of taking the Government 
out of the banking business, to formulate 
a plan for that purpose, and to form an 
organization tofight forit. It deserves the 
support of all intelligent, public-spirited, 
patriotic citizens, 





A MACHINE CHARTER. 


Ir is intimated by the committee which 
has prepared the proposed charter for the 
greater city of New York that they have 
designed a system of administration 
which will ‘‘render the city self-govern- 
ing,’”’ that they have endowed it, “in 
general and in detail, with every right, 





power, and privilege essential to munici- 
pal independence, subject to the sove- 
reignty of the State.’””» When their work 
is examined, nothing of this kind can be 
discovered. They have created a new 
municipal assembly, of 141 members, and 
say they have proposed for it a ‘‘ multi- 
plicity of powers,’’ but when those powers 
are examined they are found to be so 
restricted as to be deprived almost entire- 
ly of the self-governing or home-rule 
idea. Thus, the first principle of self- 
government is control of expenditures, of 
appropriations. The new Assembly has 
no power over these whatever beyond the 
power to cut down an appropriation fixed 
by the Board of Estimate and Appor- 
tionment. It cannot increase or enlarge 
any item, nor insert a new one. It can 
put in operation no new plan of public 
work, involving the expenditure of over 
a million dollars, without first submit- 
ting it to a vote of the people. 

Moreover, for this Assembly two houses 
are proposed, a lower one of 104 members 
elected from senatorial districts, and an 
upper one of 36 members to be elected 
from council districts, with a President 
to be chosen on a general ticket. These 
council districts are to be ten in number, 
of which five are within the present city 
of New York, and these five are to elect 
20 of the members. Brooklyn is to have 
three districts, with 12 members, and the 
remaining sections are to have four mem- 
bers. The members of both houses are 
to be chosen for two years, all to go out 
at the expiration of their terms. They 
are given powers which we have been 
forced to take away from our present 
Board of Aldermen, but certain restric- 
tions are added to the exercise of them. 
The assumption of the commission seems 
to be that, by increasing the size of this 
municipal body, its quality can be im- 
proved. All experience points to the con- 
trary conclusion, for, in so large a body 
as this would be, responsibility would be 
more difficult to place than ever. What 
the quality of the lower house would be 
we can judge by the quality of our pre- 
sent boards. That the upper house would 
differ much from this is very doubtful, 
considering the way in which it is to be 
chosen. If all its members were to be 
elected on a general ticket, there might 
be hope of improvement, but, with the 
district division proposed, it is not easy 
to see how much improvement could be 
expected. Then, too, if the upper house 
is to act as a check on the lower, and is 
to attract a better type of legislator, the 
term ought to be longer than that of the 
lower house. No great city in the world 
with a successful system of administra- 
tion has a municipal assembly constituted 
on such principles as this one is. 

Under this Municipal Assembly, again, 
and more or less distinct from it and in- 
dependent in action, are several great ad- 
ministrative departments, each with pow- 
ers of its own.. Then, too, there are five 
boroughs and twenty-two local boards, 
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all with powers of their own, as well as 
powers which they share with the Muni- 
cipal Assembly. Was there ever such a 
complex system of divided responsibility 
as this? First we have the State Legis- 
lature at Albany, with sovereign powers 
over local or municipal matters. Then 
we have the Municipal Assembly, which 
in its composition will be simply another 
Legislature, with certain powers, more or 
less restricted, but all subordinate to the 
State body. Then we have thirty or more 
other smaller bodies, working under both 
the State and the municipal bodies, with 
some independent powers of their own. 
How would the people ever be able to fix 
responsibility for any particular act upon 
anybody ? It would be passed from one 
to the other in a way that would delight 
the soul of every political trickster in the 
city. In fact, nothing more delightful in 
the shape of irresponsible or political ma- 
chine rule could be devised. The Boys 
could carry on their operations amid con- 
stant roars of laughter, for no reformer 
would ever be able to pin one of them 
down to responsibility for a single act. 

What the charter proposes to do is to 
magnify and aggravate incalculably the 
evils of legislative rule from which the 
city suffers now. Instead of one Legisla- 
ture we should have two, nearly equal in 
size and undoubtedly similar in the qual- 
ity of membership. What boundless pos- 
sibilities of log-rolling these two would 
possess, with the local political bosses of 
the borough and district boards all work- 
ing together to put through jobs for their 
own benefit! This city, with its great 
wealth, would be the object of all at- 
tacks, and we should find the boroughs 
of the Bronx, Brooklyn, Richmond, and 
Queens combining against that of Man- 
hattan with a regularity that would make 
our taxpayers regret that a Greater New 
York was ever conceived. 

It is impossible to find in this elaborate 
scheme for divided responsibility any- 
thing except a plan for purely partisan 
government. What is proposed is the 
creation of a state within a state, under 
such conditions as will give the politi- 
cians who now rule us from Albany 
greater powers and opportunities than 
they enjoy at present. If we could havea 
state of our own here, with real and full 
self-governing powers, we should all have 
reason to rejoice, but this is the last thing 
which the machine politicians of the 
State at large desire. They want to keep 
the wealth of the great cities at this end 
of the State in their power, in order to 
fleece them for the benefit of the other 
sections of it; but they should have a 
care lest, by making a subordinate state 
here now, they pave the way for separa- 
tion hereafter when the evils of rule from 
Albany shall become too grievous to be 
tolerated longer. 

The whole spirit of the new charter is 
revealed, in fact, in the bi-partisan police 
board provision. It is this spirit which 


appears in the elaborate system of divid- 





ed responsibility, and we are sure also 
it will be found in nearly or quite all 
other provisions when these shall have 
been subjected to expert examination. 
Lauterbach has found it there, for he 
says it is a charter for which the people 
should be deeply grateful, and that he is 
sure it will be adopted by the Legislature 
virtually unchanged. Lexow has found 
it also, for he says it will be ‘* hustled 
through” the Legislature without delay. 
This will be the result unless the people 
of the city who really care for good gov- 
ernment, and think that the enlarged city 
should have the best measure of such 
government possible, decide to assert 
their right to be heard in the matter. 








A PRINCE OF IMPOSTORS. 


One of the most extraordinary cases of 
successful mendicancy on record was 
brought to light in a trial which came to 
an end in London on December 17. It 
was an action for damages for libel 
brought against Mr. Labouchere of 
Truth. The plaintiff was one Brooks, 
formerly a Nonconformist minister, but 
for the past eight years a swindler and 
impostor of amazing effrontery and still 
more amazing success. By means of 
begging-letters and other forms of fraud- 
ulent pretence, he had obtained in the 
course of seven or eight years no less a 
sum than $40,000. He lived in fine style, 
setting up a carriage and pair, with 
horses besides for his wife and daughter, 
and keeping several servants, gardenors, 
grooms, etc. Finally, his impudence 
growing by what it fed on, he made a 
dead set at Mr. Balfour, and succeeded 
in wheedling out of that astute First 
Lord of the Treasury a grant of $1,000 a 
year from the national fund for deserving 
authors. Thus brought before the pub- 
lic eye, he was also brought before the 
eye of ?ruth, in the columns of which 
journal he was mercilessly shown up. 
Hence his libel suit, and hence his com- 
plete snuffing out when the case was 
heard. 

He had to undergo a cross-examination 
at the hands of Sir Frank Lockwood, and 
the career of imposture, fraud, and cant- 
ing hypocrisy he was forced to confess to, 
so long continued and so astounding in 
its results, can scarcely have been rivalled 
since Cagliostro’s day. He began as a 
fierce Radical in politics. One of his 
early letters averred that ‘‘ trusting to 
the mercy of a landowner is like trusting 
to the honor of a brigand or the mercy of 
a tiger.” Asked by Sir Frank if that 
was his style, he replied, ‘‘That’s my 
Radical style.” But his Radical style 
brought in little money, and he soon saw 
a great light and became the stiffest kind 
of a Tory. Pressed as to where he got 
the addresses of the thousand gentlemen 
to whom he sent out his letters, he finally 
admitted that they came out of Debrett. 
It was mainly with the quality he dealt, 
and it must be confessed the quality came 





down handsomely. Like our Tammany 
statesmen, Mr. Brooks kept several bank- 
ing accounts, and their production in 
court showed balances of from $600 to 
$3,000 at the very moment he was assur- 
ing the dukes and first lords that he had 
not a penny tolive on. Of course, he was 
always engaged in a ‘‘ great work’’ of 
some sort. Now it was an elaborate refu- 
tation of Socialism—this appears to have 
been what caught Mr. Balfour. Then it 
was a work in defence of the Constitu- 
tion—‘‘ Your own constitution, I presume 
you mean?” interjected Sir Frank Lock- 
wood. Brooks was an author and very 
fond of authors. One of his benevolent 
schemes was to found a home for decayed 
authors. He certainly did it in the case 
of one author. A part of his defence was 
that he had earned a good deal of money 
by his pen. Thus, he read one item from 
his private accounts: ‘‘ Magazine article, 
‘Why I Became a Liberal Unionist,’ £18.” 
‘Ts that question and answer?’’ interposed 
the nimble Sir Frank. 

Brooks did, in fact, a good deal in the 
political line. His pious hatred of home 
rule seems to have been worth thousands 
of pounds to him. He got up some sort of 
a conference in Glasgow with “ ministers 
and farmers’? in the interest of Scottish 
agriculture. This netted Brooks £350, 
but what good it did Scottish agriculture 
does not appear. The fellow actually 
came to this country to ‘investigate so- 
cial questions ’’—his expenses and salary 
paid, of course, by certain gentlemen ‘‘in- 
terested in social movements.” But he 
compliments our shrewdness by saying in 
his testimony that he ‘‘soon found that 
he was too much of an Englishman to get 
on comfortably with the people of the 
United States.” Nevertheless he wrote 
his article on the United States, and it 
naturally attracted a ‘‘ great deal of at- 
tention,’’ one earl even having “ pointedly 
referred to it.” 

One cannot but be struck, in reading 
the names of Brooks’s victims, with the 
extraordinary array of bimetallists that 
figure in it, There is Mr. Balfour to be- 
gin with. Brooks had a whole series of 
letters from him about his ‘ work.” 
These were not allowed in evidence, 
which is a pity. They would have been 
a good commentary on the foundations 
of Mr. Balfour’s belief, both social and 
economic. A statesman taken in by so 
arrant a knave is hardly the man to deal 
successfully with what Bagehot cailed 
‘¢ the commerce of imperceptibles.”” Then 
there was that other tower of strength to 
the bimetallists, Mr. Lidderdale. Brooks 
had marked him out for an easy prey. So 
he had the other great authority, Hucks 
Gibbs. This is the sort of stuff he wrote 
to him: 

‘““While meditating to-day, this Sunday 
morning, on the exceeding goodness of God, 
it was borne in upon me that I should apply 
to you for assistance for the execution of my 
literary work, which is done with the object 


of advancing the glory of God, to whom I 
have dedicated my pen. I am wholly without 
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money, and am entirely dependent on my 
pen.” 


Does not the fact that a man could be 
caught by such transparent humbug ar- 
gue that there is something wrong with 
his head? The fine lot of bimetallists 
that Mr. Brooks bagged is a strong corro- | 
boration of our ancient thesis that bime- 
tallism is, in many of its victims, a form 
of mental strabismus. Moreton Frewen 
escaped Brooks, but this was doubtless 
only because he was not in Debrett and 
was in this country. 

Short work was made of the lying 
prince of begging-letter writers by the 
jury. They would not even hear him 
out, but found for Mr. Labouchere, with 
costs, without leaving their seats. So 
Brooks will probably give up his carriage 
and his work for the nobility and turn 
Radical again. His success for eight 
long years is an appalling thing, and his 
final exposure ought to serve a useful 
end. The moment one of his lying let- 
ters was turned over to the Charity Or- 
ganization League, the man was inves- 
tigated, and his whole scheme of hypo- 
crisy and fraud laid bare; yet think of 
the easy way in which he laid his hands 
upon $40,000 of the money of the chari- 
table. The only defence left them is the 
one that Mr. Howells urges for indiscri- 
minate and unblinking charity—namely, 
that it makes the giver ‘‘ feel good.” 





THE HOLY MOUNTAIN. 


ALLAHABAD, November 12, 1896. 


Inp14 is a very uncomfortable country, but 
so interesting that one does not notice discom- 
fort until there is leisure to think about it. 
This year is worse than common. Drought 
makes every road a river of dust ; other rivers 
are dried up. Grain is poor as well as scarce, 
and garden products are sapless. As for food, 
the traveller isin a bad way. If he eats meat 
or fruit, he is threatened with cholera; if grain 
or vegetables, he is reminded that the bubonic 
pest (which is fatal, though the hotel-keepers 
discreetly allude to it as the chota bimdli, 
“little sickness” of Bombay) chiefly affects 
vegetarians. Fish is forbidden by taste as 
well as by prudence. Milk must be rigorously 
eschewed, and butter is not less baneful. 
Bread and tea are both poor stuff in India, and 
water of course is always dangerous. The 
only good and sure thing is whiskey. The 
Anglo-Indians have, indeed, two curious theo- 
ries in regard to bilati pani, “soda water”; 
first, that if whiskey (brandy is now tabued) 
be added to it, every deleterious effect of the 
water will be offset ; and, second, that, if al- 
lowed to stand a few days, the soda water be- 
comes harmless, no matter what its source : 
“The impurities settle to the bottom of the 
bottle.” “Including the germs?” I asked. 
‘““Germs,” said my informant, an English 
officer, ‘‘are a figment of the physicians.” 
What with natives who will not be segregated 
when attacked by the plague, and Europeans 
who will drink soda water made out of the lo- 
cal stagnant pool, it is no wonder that the 
shrines of the disease gods are reaping the 
only harvest of the year, and that a few Euro. 
peans have lately died of cholera. The au- 





tumn’s temperature has been abnormal, 
though for an American 95° to 100° in the 


shade is still quite endurable, but it is mode- 
rating and now seldom goes over 90° at noon. 
It, is the sudden drop to 45° at night that 
affects the health. 

Apropos of the famine (for when the price 
of grain is advanced from 100 to 200 per cent. 
the expected famine may fairly be said to 
have arrived), a curious instance of the rela- 
tions between Government and the natives 
was unwittingly recorded this week by the 
Government organ, the Pioneer. On one 
page the reader was told that Lord Elgin, the 
Viceroy, in the course of a facetious after- 
dinner speech made at Ulwur, said that, al- 
though he had been advised to give up his an- 
nual tour of inspection and devote himself to 
the work of relieving starvation, yet he should 
not do so, for there was as yet, so far as he 
could see, ‘‘no famine at all”; in confirma- 
tion of which he read a telegram from ‘‘some 
one”’ which stated that there was no real dis- 
tress. On the next page of the same paper it 
was reported that several wretched creatures 
in the central provinces had been found too 
weak to make use of anything save cooked food; 
that they were dying of starvation, and not a 
few had perished ere their friends (they them- 
selves being too listless to make the effort) 
could convert into food the tardy coins des- 
tined for their relief. The Viceroy spoke 
largely of his ‘“‘duty of inspection,” but, 
though it is doubtless true that the tour is not 
wholly one of pleasure, the account of jun- 
kets, dinners, shows, and illuminations (at Ul- 
wur the Viceroy spent the whole evening 
‘“‘ enjoying the brilliant spectacle”) is not cal- 
culated to make more loyal the impoverished 
natives, who are already restless and discon- 
tented with English ‘ indifference.” 

That Government has refused to limit in 

any way the export of grain, and adheres 
strictly to the principle of non-interference 
with trade, is another popular grievance ; but 
this is a question of polity, which may be de- 
fended. The result, however, as the natives 
point out in very strong language, isthat no- 
thing now can check the rapacity of the crafty 
bunnias, dealers, who hold their grain, sell it 
by handfuls, and daily force up the price, 
hoping that it may not rain, while every one 
else in India is praying that it may, speedily 
withal ; for, given water within a fortnight, 
and famine may be averted ; but otherwise— 
and as yet there are no indications of rain— 
there will be a sad tale to tell of the coming 
year. 
Of these things, when I sat down, I did not 
intend to write, but out of the fulness of the 
heart the mouth naturally speaketh of the 
present rather than of the past; and the pre- 
sent condition of India, not only in respect of 
material needs but also as regards her chang- 
ing attitude toward England, is one of absorb- 
ing interest. It were easy to be indiscreet, 
and for the nonce I shall say no more on this 
point, except this, that there is more thought 
than is speken, and that the annual “ Indian 
Congress”’ but faintly reflects the feelings of 
high-caste Hindus. As an American I have 
received confidences from lips that were seal- 
ed or gave only smiling answers as long as I 
was supposed to be English; and from these 
confidences it has become clear that the senti- 
ments voiced by the ‘‘truculent Bengalese,” 
as English papers style them, are not confined 
to any one district of India, but, if they have 
found no loud echo, are already reéchoing 
softly in ¢he hearts of all the people. 

I have endeavored to obtain some infor- 
mation in regard to the moribund trade- 
guilds of Gujarat, but my notes are not yet 











sufficiently systematized. I found, however, 
as I expected, that Rajputana showed a less 
developed organization of guilds. Strictly 
speaking, these corporations are not guilds 
but trade-unions, both in Rajputana and in 
Gujarat. Though I must reserve till another 
time a discussion of these antique unions, let 
me give of the powers assumed by them one 
amusing example, which I got the other day 
from Dhraugodar in Kathiawar. It appears 
that two or three years ago cholera broke out 
in this little state, starting among a colony of 
sweepers. The Mah&jans, or chief men of all 
the unions, thereupon assembled together 
and decided that the sweepers had been exer- 
cising bad magic, and that, to remove the 
evil spirit of disease, the culprits’ homes must 
be burned. The MahAjans then marched ina 
body to the sweepers’ quarter and personally 
set fire to the latter's houses, which were de- 
stroyed. Noone thought of making a stand 
against the Mahajans, not even the sweep- 
ers, till some meddling European informed 
the sorcerers that they could get damages 
in court. Eventually the Mahdjans were 
amerced in the estimated value of the burned 
buildings, and the fine was paid oyt of the 
local funds of the union. It is evident that a 
few years ago this last act in the comedy 
would never have been played. The Mahé- 
jans ruled the town. The sum paid out of the 
funds as a fine was entered in the account- 
book of the union as ‘‘ moneys disbursed for 
the suppression of cholera”; and the joke 
after all was rather with the Mah4jans, for 
the drastic means employed actually stopped 
the cholera! 

To visit the Holy Mountain of the Jains, 
which rises steeply above the plain of Pali- 
tana, was one of the secondary objects of my 
trip to Kathiawar. I was informed that few 
Englishmen and no American had ever before 
ascended the Holy Mountain, and though the 
latter statement is doubtless incorrect, yet 
the necessary preliminary—a long, tedious, 
and dusty drive in a shigram, or bullock-cart 
—has probably prevented most tourists from 
abandoning the railroad and taking the jour- 
ney across the plain to Palitana; so I may 
perhaps venture to hope that to many of your 
readers a description of this wonderful town 
may prove of interest. 

The river Shatrunjaya waters, or tries to 
water, a broad prairie. Over this rises a lofty 
double crested hill, from the summit of which 
one can see the Gulf of Cambay to the east, to 
the southwest the veiled form of the giant of 
the Gir; while west and northwest stretches a 
vast plain ; but southwards lesser hills modify 
the abruptness with which, as one approaches 
from the north, the Holy Mountain seems to 
spring directly out of the low level beneath it. 
On this mountain is the silent city of the gods. 
From crest to crest, and filling all the cup be- 
tween, are streets and squares of temples, 
while around them all circles the high wall 
which guards the whole. Save the few 
priests, who daily tend the gods, no man 
lives there. At sundown the only gate 
closes behind the last pilgrim, as he is 
hurried through the battlemented rampart, 
and the Holy Mountain is left to the di- 
vinities and their appointed servants. The 
city is one huge sanctuary, for within it no 
layman is permitted to eat or drink. At the 
very gate of the town itself, as elsewhere at 
the gate of a temple, the shoes must be put 
off. One enters quietly among the gods. The 
accompanying priest speaks in low tones; 
there is no bustle within or noise of any kind, 
save the tinkle of temple bells, the soft twit- 
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tering of birds about the door, and the fervent 
prayer of some passionate pilgrim kneeling be- 
fore his chosen shrine and calling on his god, 
as he sways his body backwards, and again for- 
wards till his forehead rests upon the marble 
floor, The long streets of individual temples 
are broken only by great courts, each having 
a separate wall and gate, and fashioned within 
after the type of Hindu houses. One grand 
temple rises in the middle of each court, while 
little jewelled shrines line all the sides. 

The effect of the whole is impressive but 
peculiar. The place seems not so much like 
a city of living gods as like a cemetery of the 
dead. And some of these gods are indeed dead, 
for even the Five Pandavas, the heroes of the 
great Epic, have here a temple, and stand up 
in a row, very fierce and straight, with their 
mother and mutual wife on either side. But 
they get no flowers now. On the other hand, 
although most of the temples are devoted to 
the deceased Tirthankars, or Saints of the 
Jains, yet there is a pleasing catholicity about 
this modern pantheon, and in fact one of the 
shrines most frequented is a Mohammedan 
tomb, while a Shivaite goddess has perhaps 
the most popular porch of all; so that the 
mountain is holy to Jain and Mussulman, Shi- 
vaite and Vishnuite alike, and the gods of the 
latter sects are as alive now as ever they were. 

The finest temples here are naturally those 
built by the Jains, and these afford a good op- 
portunity to study historically Jain archi- 
tecture, which differs almost as much from 
the ordinary Hindu temple architecture as it 
does from that of the Mussulmans. The priest 
that accompanied me said that the earliest 
temples on the mountain were built about 
8000 before the Christian era, and that is as 
near as one usually gets to an exact date 
when one asks a native. The oldest of these 
shrines dates in fact from the eleventh century 
A. D., and the place was evidently used at 
first as a refuge and defence, what time the 
Mussulmans swept Kathiawar and ravaged 
rich Somnath. All these marble and inlaid 
palaces are kept in good repair, and it is 
still fashionable for wealthy Jains to erect 
bere and there new shrines; but the place 
is already so crowded that few more can 
be built, and I noticed that one of the 
latest temples is erecting on the road up 
the mountain. If devotion continues, there 
will doubtless be in course of time a row of 
stately temples from the bottom to the top of 
the Holy Mountain. 

As the morning advanced and the sun began 
to pour directly down upon the glittering 
pavements and flash reflected from every 
marble wall, the temperature grew unbear- 
able. Each narrow lane of shining stone be- 
came an open oven, wherein the passenger 
struggled against glare and heat, but felt that 
he was approaching dissolution. I gave at 
last the order to descend, and, after being 
decorated with a garland of flowers, gracious- 
ly offered to me by the courteous attendant 
(terms cash), got into the dooly, a swinging 
seat borne on the shoulders of four coolies, 
and descended to the plain below, where even 
then, though it was still early, great heat 
waves seemed to undulate in misty whiteness 
across the arid waste: but it was only the 
glare and dust ascending. 

This letter, I fear, is overgrown already, but 
may I add to its heterogeneous contents two 
rather interesting philological items? As is 
well known, the addition of eka, ‘one,’ to ten 
or hundred is often said to give a ‘‘ deprecia- 
tory” sense to the Sanskrit numeral, Now I 
am not aware that this has been brought into 





connection with a fact in modern Hindustani, 
to wit, that das-ek does'not mean ‘eleven’ 
(this is ig@rah), but ‘about ten.’ May not the 
older meaning also have been not ‘‘ deprecia- 
tory” but simply indefinite? The second 
item is a fact I observed in the vicinity of 
Bhaunagar. Inf this State, pure Gujarati is 
spoken in the capital, but every village has its 
local dialect. In Bhaunagar city the Sanskrit 
initial s remains intact, as it does every where 
in pure Gujarati, but among the villages in 
the neighborhood it is the practice to substi- 
tute for this s the spiritus asper. Thus, for 
samjante, ‘Do you understand ?’ the villagers 
say hamjante, making the same change as ob. 
tained regularly in Avestan and occurred on 
occasion in Greek. 
E. WASHBURN HOPKINS. 








JEAN FOUQUET. 


Paris, December 18, 1896. 

M. GRUYER, a member of our Academy of 
Fine Arts, published last year, at this period, 
the first volume of his description of the 
picture galleries of Chantilly. This magnifi- 
cent volume, illustrated with fine photogra- 
vures, was dedicated entirely to the foreign 
schools. M. Gruyer promised to give us 
another volume on the French School, which 
is so magnificently represented at Chantilly. 
He found out that one volume would not 
suffice ; in all likelihood three volumes will be 
necessary. 

This year a single painter has filled the 
volume which M. Gruyer now offers for our 
admiration. Jean Fouquet occupies the first 
place among our French primitifs; his work 
was considerable, but it has become very rare. 
The Duke d’Aumale has been so fortunate as 
to be able to add to his collection of French 
painters no less than forty authentic paintings 
of this old master. ‘‘ Les Quarante Fouquet” 
are famous miniatures, which were detached 
two centuries ago froma book of Hours, made 
for Etienne Chevalier, Treasurer of France in 
the reign of Charles VII. Each of these large 
miniatures is a picture in itself, a composition 
with numerous figures and with a dramatic 
effect. The photogravures in M. Gruyer’s 
book have, of course, not the ideal charm 
which is found in the miniatures themselves, 
so remarkable for their color; in them we can 
appreciate only the beauty of the composition, 
the variety of the attitudes, the expressions of 
the personages. We lose much, yet enough is 
left to give a true idea of the genius of the 
painter. 

About Jean Fouquet himself we really 
know very little. He was born between 1410 
and 1425 (it is impossible to give the date 
with exactitude) in Touraine. The city of 
Tours and the landscapes of Touraine, ‘‘ the 
garden of France,” as it was then called, are 
constantly found in his landscapes. It is evi- 
dent that he learned his art from the Flemish 
painters, the masters of Bruges, who had 
acclimatized their naturalistic art in the 
Duchy of Burgundy ; but it is also evident 
that he learned much from Italy. M. Henri 
Bouchot, in the Gazette des Beaux Arts, has 
recognized the hand of Jean Fouquet in some 
miniatures of the ‘ Bible Moralisée.’ These 
miniatures seem to have drawn the King’s 
attention to Fouquet, then a young man, 
and to have led to the making of the 
King’s portrait now in the Louvre. It 
represents Charles VII., about the age of 
forty, in the year 1444 ; already worn and old- 
looking. The Pope sent for Fouquet in 1445, 





and also wished to have his portrait painted 
by the French artist. It was Eugene IV., who 
had just reéntered Rome after his expulsion 
in 1434 by the populace, at the instigation of 
the Colonnas. This portrait, which must have 
been very interesting, as Eugene IV. was rep- 
resented in company with two dignitaries of 
the Papal Court, was placed in the sacristry 
of the church of Minerva ; it remained there 
till the middle of the eighteenth century. 
Nobody knows what has become of it since 
that time. After he left Rome, Fouquet re- 
mained some time at Florence, where he be- 
came acquainted with Gentile da Fabriano, 
of whom Michael Angelo said that his style 
was as sweet as his name, and where he was 
able to study the pictures and the drawings of 
Vittore Pisano. 

On his return to France, Fouquet found at 
once a most powerful patron in the person of 
Etienne Chevalier, who ordered him to paint 
a diptych for the Church of Notre Dame, at 
Melun, in memory of his wife, Catherine Budé, 
whom he had lost some time before, and who 
was buried in thatchurch. Etienne Chevalier 
owed his fortune to Agnes Sorel, the famous 
mistress of the King; he had always remained 
a friend of hers, and was chosen by her as 
the executor of her will. He buried her, ac- 
cording to her will, at Loches, the place near- 
est to the village of Fromenteau, where the 
favorite was born. One of the sides of the 
diptyg) shows the Virgin Mary, with the fea- 
tures of Agnes Sorel; the other is the portrait 
of Etienne Chevalier, with his patron Saint 
Stephen at his side. At the same time Che- 
valier ordered Fouquet to illustrate for him 
a book of Hours, in which Jesus Christ, the 
Virgin, and the Saints were to be glorified. 
This work occupied the painter for nearly ten 
years, from 1452 to 1460. It marks the finest 
period of the life of the painter, and is a real 
monument of art. The influence of Italy is 
clearly felt in it. If its heavy furs, hats, and 
accoutrements remind one still of the Flemish 
school, Italy is easily recognized in its porti- 
coes, pilasters, domes, in its groups of angels 
which take the mind back to the purest pre- 
Raphaelite schools. The anatomy of tke 
bodies is still a little cold and dry, but there 
is a marked effort toward the exact reproduc- 
tion of nature. 

Charles VII. died on July 22, 1461, and 
his successor, Louis XI., cared very little for 
art, and was occupied only with ambitious 
schemes, Fortunately for Fouquet, Cheva- 
lier outlived Charles VII. seven years, and 
continued to protect the painter to the end. 
In 1469 Fouquet illustrated for him a Boccaccio 
which is one of the jewels of the Royal Libra- 
ry at Munich. M. Gruyer cites carefully the 
following works of Fouquet : the Hours made 
for Jean Moreau, a citizen of Tours, and those 
of Marie de Cléves, Duchess of Orleans. Both 
are lost for the present, but they may some 
day emerge from an unknown library. 

Fouquet began in 1438, by order of Charles 
VIL., an illustration of the ‘Great Chronicles 
of France.’ We possess in the National Li- 
brary at Paris these Chronicles, in which 
Fouquet appears as a painter of battles, and 
shows us Paris during the struggle between 
the Bourguignons and the Armagnacs, with 
its gibbet of Monfaucon, its tower of the Tem- 
plars, Tours surrounded by its walls. Unfor- 
tunately the ‘Great Chronicles’ extend no 
further than the beginning of the reign of 
Charles VII.; we can therefore not look in 
this work for Joan of Arc and her romantic 
exploits. In -1470, Louis XI. founded a new 
order of chivalry, the order of Saint-Michael ; 
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and on this occasion he had his portrait 
painted by Fouquet, surrounded by the new 
knights. Shall we call it a portrait? ‘‘ We 
know,” says M. Gruyer. ‘‘that Louis XI. did 
what he pleased with his portrait painters. 
Once he charged Colin of Amiens with this 
task, ordering him to suppress wrinkles and 
whatever was ugly and old, to give him an 
aquiline nose, a round face, hair in abun- 
dance. He asked him to paint very miuutely 
the insignia of the Order of Saint-Michael, to 
take particular pains with his coat, bis hunt- 
ing-boots, and his horn. And this is what we 
call ‘historical evidence’!” The legendary face 
of Louis XI. is so different from the portrait 
by Fouquet that the latter was for a long time 
taken for the portrait of Louis XII. 

Jacques d’Armagnac, Duke de Nemours, 
was also one of the great patrons of Fouquet. 
It was for him that he made the illustrations 
for the ‘Antiquities’ of Josephus. The Duke 
de Nemours was beheaded in 1477 at the age 
of forty years ; his daughter, Catherine d’ Ar- 
magnac, married the Duke de Bourbon, and 
the last admirable work of Fouquet thus came 
into the possession of the house of Bourbon. 
It is now in the National Library at Paris. 
After the tragic death of the Duke de Ne- 
mours, Fouquet lived three years longer at 
Tours, where he died in 1480, 

The Hours painted by Fouquet for Etienne 
Chevalier show usin three miniatures the por- 
trait of the Treasurer of France; and his ini- 
tials, E. C., are spread everywhere in this in- 
comparable work. Gaigniéres, the famous 
collector, had copies made of them and of the 
portrait of Charles VII. for a great collection 
which bears his name and is in the National 
Library. The manuscript was mutilated only 
towards 1700. Forty great miniatures were 
bought at Bale by George Brentano La Roche 
of Frankfort, and are now framed and hung 
in the galleries of Chantilly. Besides these 
only four more are known; two are in the mu- 
seum of the Louvre; the third was found in 
1881 by M. George Duplessis, the keeper of our 
gallery of engravings at the National Library, 
and offered by the Duke de la Trémoille to 
this library; the fourth was in the collections 
of the poet Rogers, and was offered by him to 
the British Museum. Itis not impossible that 
a few others may be found hereafter. 

M. Gruyer describes with great minuteness 
the forty miniatures of Chantilly, and enters 
into many interesting details on their subjects, 
The first shows Etienne Chevalier and his 
patron saint attended by angels and doing 
homage to the Virgin and the infant Jesus. 
‘Under the brush of Jean Fouquet, we see 
the art of the Middle Ages giving way to the 
art of the Italian Renaissance.” If the dress, 
the attitudes, the instruments of music of the 
angels recall to us the statues of the cathe- 
drals of the Middle Ages, the Italian Renais- 
sance triumphs in a portico with gilt wood-. 
work, in pilasters of the Corinthian order, in 
the various details of architectures, in the 
genii which smile over a cornice, holding in 
their hands garlands of foliageand fruit. We 
see at once that Fouquet found all the ele- 
ments of his decoration in the churches of 
Florence; he remembers Brunelleschi and 
Michelozzo. We see in almost all these charm. 
ing miniatures the happy marriage of the 
traditions of the Middle Ages and of the re- 
viving admiration for the pure and magnifi- 
cent works of antiquity. As M. Gruyer says: 
‘Jean Fouquet, though he has his domicile 
on the banks of the Loire, always lives in 
thought on the banks of the Tiber and the 
Arno.” 











Those who, after having admired the exact 
reproductions obtained by the modern pro- 
cesses of the forty miniatures of Fouquet, read 
the pages which M. Gruyer writes on each of 
them, will have much to learn from one who 
has made it the object of his life to study the 
Italian and the French schools, and will admire 
also the historical knowledge which has en- 
abled him to make many interesting remarks 
on the work of the painter of Charles VII. and 
Louis XI. 
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A MEMOR(AL TO THOMAS HUGHES. 


To THE EpIToR OF THE NaTION: 


Sir: It may interest some of your readers 
to know that a subscription has been started 
in England to erect a permanent memorial to 
the late Thomas Hughes, Q. C., author of 
‘School Days at Rugby.’ A meeting of old 
Rugbeians was held in the Jerusalem Cham- 
ber at Westminster, on June 10, when the fol- 
lowing resolutions were passed : 





‘* That a personal and permanent memorial 
to Tom Hughes should be established at 
Rugby; that the subscription list should be 
opened to the friends and admirers of Tom 
Hughes all the world over; that the first ob- 
ject to which subscriptions should be applied 
should be a life-size statue of Tom Hughes by 
a first-rate sculptor, and that any surplus of 
subscriptions after the provision of the statue 
should be devoted to assisting the Home Mis- 
sion work identified with Rugby.” 


A committee headed by the Rt. Hon. G. J. 
Goschen is in charge of the work. They have 
ascertained that such a statue as is desired 
may be procured for £1,300. Subscriptions 
may be sent to the ‘‘Tom Hughes Memorial 
Fund” at Messrs. Prescott, Dimsdale & Co., 
50 Cornhill, E. C., London. The writings 
of Thomas Hughes have exercised so exten- 
sive and healthy an influence in the United 
States, that it hardly can be doubted that 
many Americans will feel like responding to 
this call. On the circular in my possession 
subscriptions are announced of all amounts 
from £100 to half-a-crown—that is, from $500 
to sixty cents. It is not improbable that this 
appeal has already been brought to the notice 
of the American friends of Hughes ; but the 
circular reached my hands only a short time 
ago. 

I may add that the Rugby School Mission, 
in which Tom Hughes was greatly interested, 
‘is doing admirable work in London and 
Birmingham among the lowest class of boys. 

WILLIAM EVERETT. 

Quincy, Mass., December 22, 1896. 





A CASE OF PIRACY. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NaTION: 


Sir: Will you permit me to call attention, 
through your columns, to a new development 
in the pirate’s trade in the United States? In 
1894 Messrs. Macmillan published in their 
‘*Cranford” series a version of ‘Alsop’s Fa- 
bles,’ retold by myself, with introduction and 
notes derived for the most part from my 
larger edition in the ‘‘ Bibliothéque de Cara- 
bas.” The book was intended for children 
(and their parents), and was illustrated by 
Mr. T. Heighway. 

I have recently come across an entirely un- 
authorized reprint of this work, reproducing 
by some photographic process the whole work 
except the notes, and professing to be publish- 
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ed by a Boston firm, which modestly veils its 
identity under the title of ‘‘The Rodgers Com- 
pany” (significant name—why not the ‘Jolly 
Roger Company” ?). 

So far allis according to the professional 
etiquette of the pirate. But it is, I think, 
unusual with him to entirely remove all refer- 
ence tothe author’s name, as has been done in 
the present instance. One cannot, perhaps, 
be surprised if some publishers fly the Jolly 
Roger, but they might not, at least, change 
the ship’s name.— Yours faithfully, 


JOSEPH JACOBS, 
DECEMBER 28, 1896. 





THE BIOGRAPHIC TERROR. 


To THE EpiToR oF THE NATION: 


Str: In your review of Augustus J. C. 
Hare’s ‘Story of My Life’ occurs the follow- 
ing sentence: “It would be interesting to 
know if we are entering on a series of biogra- 
phies and autobiographies of which the terri- 
ble frankness of this and Purcell’s ‘Manning’ 
and Hamerton’s autobiography are notable 
examples.” There is no question that, from 
the eesthetic standpoint, such books are to be 
condemned; but can the same be said from the 
ethical point of view? Many a man whose 
moral character is weak is kept reasonably 
close to the path of rectitude by the fear that 
a wide deviation therefrom may become pub- 
licly known. For the same reason most men 
refrain from public display of infirmities of 
temper. The restraining force of public opi- 
nion is all the stronger if it sits in judgment 
upon a man not only during his life, but after 
he has passed away. If a man knows the 
weak points of his own character, he will 
probably take the necessary precaution to 
prevent, not only contemporaries, but pos- 
terity, from criticising adversely any acts of 
questionable morality that he may be tempt- 
ed to commit. He will take the advice of the 
prudent Scotchman— 

“If there’s ie hole in a’ your coats, 
I rede ye tent it; 
A chiel’ Y amang ne e takin’ notes, 
And, faith, he’ll prent it. 

It is the vice of most biographies, as of most 
funeral sermons, that they are too eulogistic; 
that they show us only the good side of their 
subject and pass in silence over the bad ones. 
There is often a wide difference bet ween a man 
as his neighbors and friends knew him, and 
the mental picture of him intended for the 
larger public after his death. The prime re- 
quisite of a good biography, as of a good his- 
tory, is that it shall be truthful. A man’s life 
may be worth writing as an example for, or 
as a warning to, posterity, or as a mixture of 
both. In any event the truth should be told. 
For we may feel sure, with Sir James Mackin- 
tosh, that the whole of truth will never be de- 
trimental to the whole of virtue. If a man’s 
career has been such that it will not bear pub- 
lic scrutiny, it is better that it be buried in 
oblivion. If his position in life be so conspicu- 
ous that this is impossible, let him see to it 
during life that no stain be placed upon his 
memory by his own acts. It will do the world 
no good, and it may do much harm, to look 
upon the past through the distorting medium 
of personal feeling or of national pride. 

The disagreeable frankness of some recent 
biographies is in accordance with the scienti- 
fic spirit of the age, and we may expect more 
of them. This spirit is unmerciful in its 


' search for facts. It is no longer content to 


explore the hidden recesses of the physical 
universe; it has invaded the mysterious depths 
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of the human mind. There is nothing hid that 

shall not be revealed, is a prediction that is in 

process of fulfilment, not as theologians un- 

derstand it, butas the undaunted searchers for 

truth have willed it. Cas, W. SUPER. 
DECEMBER 24, 1896, 





“ORGANIZED LABOR” AND THE MERIT 
SYSTEM. 


To THE EprrorR OF THE NATION : 

Sr: Indiana should not be named as the 
only State in which the leaders of ‘‘ organized 
labor” have advocated the adoption of the 
merit system. When the civil-service reform 
bill was pending before the last Ohio Legisla- 
ture, its passage was urged by a resolution of 
the Cincinnati Trade and Labor Assembly, 
and the President and Secretary of that orga- 
nization went before the Committee to which 
the bill was referred and spoke effectively in 
its favor. The Ohio trades-unionists are civil- 
service reformers so far as heard from. 


C. B. WILBy. 
Cincinnati, December 21, 1896. 





ECONOMICS IN EARLY AMERICAN COL- 
LEGES. 


To THE EDITOR oF THE NATION: 


Sir : The unanimity with which the gradu- 
ates of our colleges rallied for the defence of 
the national integrity and honor during the 
recent Presidential struggle, has had wide re- 
cognition. This fact may lend general interest 
to a brief statement of the length of the cam- 
paign which these colleges have carried on for 
the economic education of the American peo- 
ple. The meagre records of our earliest col- 
leges and their vague language would make 
it difficult to apportion the degree of honor 
which each deserves for its early and continu- 
ous offer of such education. 

The University of Pennsylvania (College of 
Philadelphia), one of whose founders was 
Franklin, appears to have been the first to 
offer instruction not only in law and in civil 
government, but also in economics. In 1756 
this college adopted a plan of liberal studies 
framed by its Provost, William Smith, in 
which, after prescribing a “‘ preliminary train- 
ing in logic and metaphysics to develop his 
powers of thought, the student was to be 
brought to a knowledge and practical sense of 
his position as a man and a citizen, and this by 
a course embracing ethics, natural and civil 
law, and an introduction to civil history, to 
laws and governments, to trade and com- 
merce.” William and Mary College in 1779 
added to its curriculum the subjects of law and 
police and the law of nations, and sometimes 
it has been assumed that economics was taught 
from that date in connection with the last- 
named topic. An old copy of the college laws 
without date, but showing that it was printed 
in the early part of this century (about 1807, 
according to President Lyon G. Tyler), men- 
tions Smith’s ‘Wealth of Nations’ among the 
text-books then used. Considerable search 
and personal inquiry has failed to discover 
economics in the curriculum of any other col- 
lege before 1820, when it was enumerated 
among the subjects to be taught at Harvard. 
Its addition tothe curriculum of the rest of our 
older colleges soon followed—at Yale in 1824 ; 
at Columbia in 1827 ; at Dartmouth in 1828 ; at 
Princeton in 1830 ; at Williams in 1835. The 
accessible evidence tends to prove, and cor- 
rection is asked if the keepers of original 
records find reason for it, that the professor- 





ship of Moral Philosophy and Political Eco- 
nomy established in Dartmouth Oollege in 
1828 was the first chair so named in the United 
States. 

The almost simultaneous introduction of 
this study by Harvard, Yale, Columbia, Dart- 
mouth, Princeton, and Williams probably was 
due to the industrial revolution which the in- 
ventions of Arkwright, Hargreaves, and Ful- 
ton had wrought, the expansion of commerce 
which followed the close of the Napoleonic 
wars, the growth of our population, and the in- 
creasing mobility of labor and capital, which 
before 1820 gave rise to new. political issues 
in the United States—tariff, Bank, slavery, 
and internal improvements. The addition of 
economics to the curriculum of these colleges 
undoubtedly was facilitated by the appear- 
ance, as early as 1821, of an American edition 
of Say’s ‘Political Econdmy.’ This was the 
first text-book upon this subject used in most 
of these colleges, and presented it in clear, 
orderly, and attractive form. 

JaMES F, CoLBy. 

HANOVER, N. H., December 18, 1896. 





HOW TO BUILD UP A UNIVERSITY. 


To THE EpiToR oF THE NaTION: 


Sire: The last official list of the accredited 
schools of the University of California enume- 
rates sixty-seven secondary schools, the pupils 
of which are privileged to enter the University 
without undergoing the formality of an en- 
trance examination.* Such an educational 
Utopia might indicate—to the initiated, at 
least—an almost miraculous development and 
progress in our public-school system within 
comparatively a few years. But those in a 
position to judge best are not a little alarmed 
at this diffusion of higher education at the ex- 
pense of lowering the standard of attainment. 
No doubt the almost boundless extension of 
accredited schools has been partly resorted to 
as a compromise measure. For many years 
the University was languishing and the at- 
tendance defective. Only ten years ago there 
were hardly 300 students in the different de- 
partments of Berkeley, while there are at pre- 
sent nearly 1,500, with a freshman class of 
over 500 members. 

The founding of the Leland Stanford, Jr., 
University at Palo Alto caused considerable 
stir among the supporters and those depending 
directly upon the success of the University of 
California. With the institution of the pre- 
sent system of accredited schools the flood- 
tide in favor of Berkeley has set in, as far, at 
least, as quantity is concerned. While the 
University gained by the new system a cer- 
tain beneficent supervision over the secondary 
schools, not originally provided for by any 
organic law, the final result of the plan has so 
far proved detrimental to the cause of tho 
rough higher education. Year after year the 
number of students in our State University 
has increased, as there is almost no barrier to 
keep them out: After a secondary school 
once has been accredited, the future university 
student need apply himself only moderately 
in order to insure his or her matriculation 
upon the recommendation of the high-school 
principal, considering that to such principals 
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(who, with their assistants, are almost with- 
out exception elected annually) it is of vital 
importance to make a good showing by re- 
commending and inducing their pupils to en- 
ter the University. In many cases the prepa- 
ratory work is most superficially and wretch- 
edly done, as the Berkeley professors are ever 
ready to admit. The writer knows of cases 
where the whole Latin course, covering nomi- 
nally four years, was completely finished by 
boys of average ability within one year—of 
course somewhat in the fashion in which Ar- 
thur Pendennis galloped through the classics 
with his tutor, while preparing at his mother’s 
home for Oxford. 

Now, as we here in California are continual- 
ly assured that the entrance conditions of our 
State University are essentially those of lead- 
ing Eastern colleges, it would be interesting 
for the advocates of a higher educational stan- 
dard to know what percentage of the pupils 
from our accredited schools intending to enter 
the State University in the fall of ’97 could 
pass the prescribed entrance examinations of 
Brown, Amherst, Bowdoin, or Dartmouth, or 
even the examinations exacted from a cer- 
tain class of applicants for Berkeley and Palo 
Alto. The leading universities and colleges of 
this country, foremost of all Johns Hopkins, 
Harvard, Yale, Columbia, Princeton, and a 
score of others, do notapprove of the accredit- 
ing system, and, as a rule, adhere to a strict 
entrance examination. That, of course, im- 
plies hard and earnest work for any applicant, 
who can easily measure his eventual chances 
of success beforehand by a close study of the 
examination papers of previous years at his 
disposal. 

After careful inquiries, I find that not a sin- 
gle country in Europe has ever dispensed with 
the university entrance examinations. The 
pupils of the great English grammar schools, 
such as Eton, Harrow, Rugby, and others, 
must pass the matriculation examination be- 
fore entering the universities, no matter how 
elegant the Latin verses and the Greek com- 
position of the applicants may previously 
have been. The French lycée admits no stu- 
dent to the university without a severe test 
before a board of Government examiners, and 
the same rule applies also to the German gym- 
nasium. Here the examining board will only 
in exceptional cases excuse an applicant of 
high standing from the oral examination; from 
the written, never. 

The university entrance examinations 
throughout Europe mark an important epoch 
in the career of those who wish to undergo 
this severe ordeal, and no examination that 
may follow afterwards is regarded as of equal 
importance and severity. It is essentially 
the separating of the wheat from the chaff. 
Were we here in California to apply these 
principles to our secondary schools, the Uni- 
versity of California would not have to de- 
scend to the level of the high schools, and 
make up the deficiency in the proper prepa- 
ration during the freshman and even sopho- 
more years. It is not so much quantity as 
quality that should be expected of the State 
University, established by the people, for the 
people, in the interest of higher education. 
However, this aim is not reached—to use the 
homely truism of one of our California uni- 
versity presidents—‘‘ by placing every fifty- 
cent boy or girl within reach of a two-thou- 
sand-dollar college education”; and the in- 
evitable result of such a policy must be to 
bring about a condition of affairs to which 
Bulwer-Lytton refers in one of his works 
with an almost prophetic pathos, when he 
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writes: ‘“‘It is not from ignorance henceforth 

that society will suffer—it is from over-edu- 

cating the hungry thousands who, thus unfit- 

ted for manual toil, and with no career for 

mental, will puzzle wiser ministers than I 

am.” A CALIFORNIAN TEACHER. 
DECEMBER 17, 1896. 





“A DUNGEON OF LEARNING.” 


To THE EprTor OF THE NATION: 


Sm: In your issue of Nov. 26 occurs, in p. 
409, col. 2: 

‘There is a vast difference between ‘a mine 
of learning’ and ‘a dungeon of learning.’ 


The lucidity implied by the former phrase,” 
etc. 


The fact is, however, that, as ordinarily 
used, the latter phrase is exactly an equiva- 
lent of ‘‘a mine of learning,” and connotes no 
deficiency whatever of ‘‘lucidity.” We have, 
in it, a provincialism, the currency of which 
is chiefly confined to Scotland and some parts 
of the north of England. And in no way or 
degree is it depreciatory. The lady who, ac- 
cording to Boswell, spoke of ‘‘a dungeon of 
wit,” intended to be highly complimentary ; 
and no Caledonian would think himself dis- 
paraged, but quite the contrary, by being 
called ‘‘a dungeon of wisdom.” 

‘*A dungeon of learning ” is ‘‘a magazine, 
treasury, or storehouse of learning”; the 
metaphor being based, presumably, on an ar- 
bitrary retrenchment of the secondary import 
of dungeon, namely, ‘a receptacle both deep 
and dark.’ It may be noted, in this connec- 
tion, that dungeon, to signify ‘abode,’ ‘ habi- 
tation,’ high or low, as it sometimes did of 
old, is not known to have survived to recent 
days. FH. 


MARLESFORD, ENGLAND, Dec. 12, 1896. 








Notes. 


THE turn of the year brings us in sight of the 
beginning of the complete Byron—Prose and 
Poetry—to be edited by his grandson, the Ear] 
of Lovelace, and published in conjunction by 





John Murray, London, and Charles Scribner’s. 


Sons, New York. All other texts, it is said, 
will be put to shame by this, which nearly all 
the original MSS. and proof-sheets are extant 
to verify. Moore’s letters will be greatly fill- 
ed out and extended. 

If the number and beauty of illustrations, 
excellence of typography, and sumptuousness 
of general appearance are to be regarded as 
the prime requisites for a Christmas gift- 
book, the palm must be borne off this year by 
Prof. Sloane’s ‘ Life of Napdleon Bonaparte’ 
(The Century Co.), of which the first volume 
has just been published. This volume goes 
only to 1797, and is occupied mainly with a 
narrative of Bonaparte’s early life, and of the 
political disturbances in Corsica in which he 
played a part before he became an actor on a 
larger stage. The author's style and method 
of treating his subject are already familiar 
to readers of the Century Magazine, and need 
no comment at this stage of the publication 
of his articles in book form. But a few words 
must be said about the illustrations. Several 
new ones, reproduced in color from famous 
pictures, have been added to those which ori- 
ginally appeared in the Century Magazine. 
In excellence of workmanship it would be dif- 
ficult to surpass these reproductions, among 
which is the frontispiece, Meissonier’s celebrat- 





ed “1814.” Still, we think a protest should be 
entered against the practice of adorning pro- 
fessedly historical work with fancy pictures. 
The ideal way of illustrating volumes of his- 
tory or biography is to insert only contempo- 
rary portraits and pictures, facsimiles of doc- 
uments, and illustrations affording the reader 
additional information from the standpoint 
of actual observation. It is ia this fashion 
that most of the best modern histories pub- 
lished in Europe have been illustrated, nota- 
bly Duruy’s celebrated histories of the Greeks 
and Romans, and Erdmannsdorfer’s admira- 
ble history of Prussia to the accession of 
Frederick the Great. The Century Co. and 
Prof. Sloane do, indeed, supply some contem- 
porary portraits, but their most elaborate 
illustrations are reproductions of fancied 
scenes in the life of Napoleon and in the his- 
tory of his time, which possess not the slight- 
est historical value— such pictures, for ex- 
ample, as ‘Bonaparte Pawning his Watch” 
and “ Bonaparte as a Frequenter of a Six- 
sous Restaurant in Paris.” 

Few, if any, more brilliant narratives de- 
scribing life in Paris during the Reign of Ter- 
ror have been written than M. Edmond Biré’s 
‘Journal d’un bourgeois pendant la Terreur,’ 
which has just been translated into English 
as ‘The Diary of a Citizen of Paris during the 
Terror’ (Dodd, Mead & Co.). The author isa 
distinguished historical scholar, whose repu- 
tation as a critic rests upon his excellent little 
work ‘La Légende des Girondins,’ which is so 
far the most valuable contribution towards a 
true knowledge of the aims, policy, and per- 
sonalities of the group of brilliant young ora- 
tors whose pathetic fate has obscured their 
shortcomings. Steeped as this work and his 
‘Paris en 1793’ show him to be in Revolution- 
ary lore, M. Biré resolved to depict the daily 
life of a middle-class inhabitant of the capital 
during the most dramatic epoch in French his- 
tory. His minute knowledge enabled him to 
use a wealth of detail after the fashion of 
Defoe, and events live in his pages as vividly 
as in those of actual contemporaries. But he 
has an advantage over contemporaries in that 
he can insure the presence of his fictitious hero 
at all scenes of importance. The book is not 
to be confused with ordinary historical fiction 
of the Weyman type, for M. Biré backs up his 
statements with constant citations from pri- 
mary authorities, and his learned notes make 
his volumes a first-rate guide to the bibliogra- 
phy of the French Revolution. To any one 
who desires a correct and vivid knowledge of 
the circumstances of the Reign of Terror, and 
who is disinclined to work through Schmidt’s 
‘Tableau de la Révolution Frangaise,’ M. 
Biré’s volumes may be commended as far su- 
perior to the abstruse and specious wordiness 
of Carlyle’s ‘History,’ or the tawdry inaccu- 
racy of Dickens’s ‘ Tale of Two Cities.’ 

In the third and concluding folio volume of 
Cathedral Cities, etched by R. Farren, and 
published by Macmillan & Bowes of Cam- 
bridge, is terminated a publication dealing 
with the four eastern and the two northern 
cathedrals of England. The Minsters of the 
North, York and Beverly, together with Lin- 
coln, a minster of the East, occupy this vol- 
ume, to which is prefixed a most workmanlike 
and painstaking introduction by the late Prof. 
Edward A. Freeman. ‘I do trust it will 
come out some time,” he wrote to the publish- 
ers in 1887. ‘*I spent a good deal of good 
work upon it.”” The minute pains bestowed 
upon the subject, which may be said to have 
been for a long time the one nearest to Free- 
man’s heart, lends an interest to his introduc- 











tion only less than that which attaches to 
his similar introduction to the first volume of 
the series dealing with Ely and Norwich. Lin- 
coln and Beverly are not intrinsically so inte- 
resting as York, as Ely, or as Norwich, and 
our writer has devoted especial pains to Bev- 
erly. As for Mr. Farren’s etchings, they are 
up to the mark of those in the previous vol- 
umes. Long since, his view of Ely from the 
flooded fen, and of Peterborough from the 
river Nene, proved him to be a worthy repre- 
sentative of Old Crome, and in the present 
volume his view of Lincoln Minster from 
Holmes Common must be called his master- 
piece, worthy to rank with those earlier visions 
of the fens and broads, 

Under the title ‘Fireside Stories Old and 
New,’ Henry T. Coates & Co., Philadelphia, 
publish a collection of short stories of approv- 
ed excellence, including such classics as ‘* Fath- 
er Tom and the Pope,” Poe’s ‘ Purloined Let- 
ter,” Balzac’s ‘‘Chef-d’Oeuvre Inconnu,” “A 
Dog of Flanders,” O’Brien’s ‘*‘ What Was It?” 
and others. To younger readers these vol- 
umes will be an acceptable holiday gift, while 
the older will not grudge them a place on the 
library shelf. 

Under the title ‘Papers Presented to the 
World’s Congress of Ornithology,’ the Charles 
H. Sergel Co., Chicago, have issued, in an at- 
tractively printed octavo volume of about 200 
pages, the papers read before the congress 
held in Chicago Oct. 16-21, 1893, under the 
auspices of the World’s Congress Auxiliary of 
the Columbian Exposition of 1893. These 
papers, twenty-seven in number, are all of a 
popular character, and from the Presidential 
address by Dr. Coues on to the end of the vol- 
ume approach the subject very largely, almost 
wholly, in its «esthetic and humanitarian 
aspects. The papers are varied, mostly well 
written, and many of them exceedingly in- 
teresting, not only for the every-day reader, 
but for students of bird-lore. They can but 
serve a useful purpose in awakening a more 
general interest in the subject of bird protec- 
tion, and deepen desire for the study of one of 
the most beautiful and attractive classes of 
animals—already a fascinating recreation to 
so many amateurs seeking a closer contact 
with nature. 

The multiplication of editions of Horace 
shows the never-dying appreciation of this 
poet, who has something for every man, in 
spite of the paradoxes as to his lyric genius 
promulgated in our own day. The edition of 
Messrs. Page, Palmer, and Williams, abridged 
for the use of English schoolmasters (Macmil- 
lan), is greatly to be commended as presenting 
the result of the soundest researches in an 
elegant form and lively style. It is not, like 
some recent editions, given up to reviving 
Bentley’s wildest vagaries in the text, and 
coupling them with Kiessling’s no less wild 
vagaries in interpretation. but is everywhere 
sensible and sympathetic. The matter of quo- 
tations from both ancient and modern poets 
is, in accordance with the prevailing fashion, 
somewhat overdone; but the editors have de- 
served well of Horace and his readers to-day. 

Lemcke & Buechner send us the Almanach 
de Gotha for 1897. The editor’s preface, al- 
ways readable and always read, is this year 
livelier than usual, displaying the extent of 
silent labor bestowed upon the present issue 
of the venerable annual, while giving a gen- 
tle pat to the critics who find “unexplainable 
omissions ”; nearly all of them having refer- 
ence to the Princess Alice of Great Britain, 
mother of the present Empress of Russia, who, 
however, is not omitted after all. The past 
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year, say the editors, has been a good one for 
reigning princes and potentates, among whom 
and even among ministries changes have been 
extremely few. The stability is reflected in 
the four regulation portraits, two being of the 
Duke and Duchess of Orleans, and two of 
petty German princes. Next year we may 
look to see the Italian-Montenegrin alliance 
thus commemorated. We cannot indicate all 
the overhaulings or new features of the Al- 
manach. One, of great practical utility, isa 
list of national holidays (but Labor Day is in- 
exactly put down as national with us); an- 
other is the chapter on English protectorates, 
and here we note the accented e in ‘‘ Rhodé- 
sia,” in place of Rhodes-ia. 

The same firm sends us the long and eagerly 
awaited index volume to Le Soudier’s ‘ Biblio- 
graphie Frangaise,’ or French Publishers’ 
Trade.List Annual. More than 600 octavo 
pages are occupied by a single-line alphabetic 
subject-author index, with name of publisher; 
and sixteen pages by a ‘‘table systématique,” 
or a classification by publishers—i. e., if you 
are interested in works on Anarchy or Herald- 
ry or Athletics or Dreams, you will find the 
names of publishers whose catalogues are 
classified for those subjects. This is reasona- 
ble, if it is not what the English ‘ Reference 
Catalogue’ has given us. But the subject- 
author index is the main thing, and who can 
be too thankful to M. Le Soudier for such a 
comprehensive glimpse of the present literary 
productiveness of his country? We have here 
not only a key to the catalogues in the other 
five volumes, but even (to some extent) to 
those of publishers not embarked in this enter- 
prise; and account is taken of catalogue omis- 
sions and of some publications subsequent to 
the printing of the catalogues. The beautiful- 
ly clear typography invites much surface 
browsing; e. g., Victor Hugo fills nearly a 
whole page (one six-hundredth) of the index, 
with seventeen publishers to his name, Ra- 
cine, with more publishers, falls a good deal 
short of this; so do Voltaire, Rousseau, Cha- 
teaubriand, Lamartine, Sue, Zola, etc., etc. 
The elder Dumas slightly exceeds Hugo. 

‘L’Islam,’ by the Comte Henry de Cas- 
tries (Paris: Armand Colin & Cie.), is not in- 
tended by the author to be a history of the 
Mahometan religion. His aim is far more 
modest ; he undertakes simply to discuss the 
problems which the French have to face in 
their administration of Algeria, for instance. 
This portion of his work may not appeal to 
American readers, but there is a great deal 
more in his very fascinating book. M. de 
Castries has endeavored, and not unsuccess- 
fully, to clear away many misconceptions as 
to the facts of Islamism; he has traced the 
origin of many of these to their source in the 
opposition, at ence political and religious, of 
the Christian Powers in the Middle Ages. He 
shows how modern views of Islamism are er- 
roneous in many important respects, such as, 
for instance, the question of polygamy, the 
doctrine of fatality, and the usual conception 
of the Mahometan paradise. His view of the 
causes of the wide and rapid extension of the 
new creed preached by Mahomet is set forth 
in a soundly written chapter: the chief cause, 
he concludes, is neither the appeal to sen- 
suality, the attractiveness of fatalism, nor 
mere blind fanaticism, but ‘‘ unquestionably 
the extreme simplicity of its dogmas.” The 
book has very full appendices and a complete 
index, so rare a feature of French works that 
it merits special mention. 

M. Yves Guyot’s book ‘ L’Economie et PEf- 
fort’ (Paris: Colin) is a very serious and well- 





studied presentation of important economic 
truths. In the ten chapters which are formed 
of the ten lectures from which the book has 
grown, the author treats successively econo- 
mics, exchange, property, capital and labor, 
the currency, protectionism, and Socialists. 
His pages are well worth reading and ponder- 
ing on both sides of the Atlantic. 

M. Léon Bourgeois, in a small volume of one 
hundred and fifty pages, ‘Solidarité’ (Paris: 
Colin), maintains that this word expresses a 
new idea and is indicative of an evolution of 
human thought. The actual idea of solidarity, 
he affirms, is the resultant of two forces— 
the scientific method and the moral idea. 
He examines in detail the opposing theo- 
ries of the economists and the Socialists, dis- 
cusses the laws which govern solidarity, and 
defines the doctrine which goes by that name. 
This doctrine tends to increase the liberty and 
power of each individual in the common ac- 
tion, freely accepted by all. Though the book 
is not a long one, it is full of matter, and pro- 
vides abundant food for thought and reflec- 
tion. 

We mention Prof. R. von Schubert Sol- 
dern’s lecture ‘Uber den Begriff der allge- 
meinen Bildung’ (delivered as an inaugural at 
the University of Leipzig, and published by 
H. Haacke of the same city) as a contribution 
to a problem of ever-growing interest in mo- 
dern times ; a step towards its solution the 
address can hardly be called. A condition 
most difficult of realization stares us in the 
face—the need of a common Weltanschau- 
ung (theory of the universe), which alone 
can furnish a uniform standard and con- 
necting bond for the various elements of 
general culture and make it common. But, 
concludes the lecturer, this theory has gone 
to pieces, and therein lies the canker of our 
general culture. 

An essay entitled ‘Wie sollen wir Heinrich 
Heine verstehen ?’ by I. E. Poritzky (Berlin : 
Duncker), has for its object the psychological 
explanation of Heine’s character and inner 
antagonism by the influences of his childhood 
and youth, with their extraordinary contrasts 
and peculiar anomalies. The local surround. 
ings of the poet’s birthplace, the Jewish or- 
thodox family, the Bible, the period of Roman- 
ticism and the vicissitudes of the Napoleonic 
era—the parents, relatives, and friends, the 
school life and private reading—these and 
other influences, which often evoked the 
strangest conflicts of thought and feeling in 
the youthful mind, are separately considered 
in the essay. The author’s tone is sympathetic 
but fair and dispassionate—qualities in which 
critics of Heine are so often lacking that, for 
this reason alone, though for others as well, 
the little work is to be commended. 

The new illustrated monthly magazine of 
local biography, genealogy, history, and anti- 
quities, the Hssex Antiquarian, has already 
been issued with the January imprint at 
Salem, Mass. The editor, Mr. Sidney Perley, 
well known for his proficiency in all these 
branches, opens the number with an article 
on the commercial history of Salem. The 
most prominent feature is the beginning of a 
list of all soldiers and sailors of the Revolu- 
tion accredited on the official lists to Essex 
County ; but more important still is the first 
instalment (Abbe) of a Genealogical Diction- 
ary of the county down to 1800, also the work 
of Mr. Perley. The magazine should have an 
assured support. 

The strength of an institution of learning is 
measurable by its losses, and such a measure 
is afforded by the Harvard Graduates’ Maga- 





zine for December, which chronicles the death 
of two eminent teachers, Profs. Josiah Dwight 
Whitney and Francis James Child, and one 
eminent statesman, the late William Eustis 
Russell. Of the ex-Governor an excellent pho- 
tographic portrait is given, and for a full cha- 
racterization of the man the memorial address 
of Prof. Norton leaves nothing to be desired. 
It deserves to be widely circulated as a tract 
for the times. The rest of the number pre- 
sents the usual miscellany exhibiting the life 
of the University, and possessing an absorb- 
ing interest for the alumni, while well calcu- 
lated to impress and instruct all college-bred 
men. 

The Geographical Journal for December 
contains an interesting summary of the work 
of the Jackson-Harmsworth Polar expedition 
during the past year, which consisted mainly 
in the exploration of Franz-Josef Land, with 
the result of revolutionizing ‘‘our ideas and 
maps” of this country. As the accompany- 
ing map shows, it is a region of islands, 
straits, and seas, and accordingly hardly 
suitable as a point of departure for higher 
latitudes. The dramatic incident of the meet- 
ing with Nansen, who ‘ was as black as a 
stoker from head to foot,” is described at 
length. This is followed by an account, by 
Prince Henry of Orleans, of his remarkable 
journey from Tonkin to Assam, in the course 
of which he opened up 1,500 miles of entirely 
new country, presenting extraordinary diffi- 
culties to travellers. ‘‘In three months we 
crossed seventeen chains of mountains. Roads, 
in the true sense of the word, there were 
none.” One mountainous district passed 
through was partly cultivated as rice-fields. 
Capt. Purey-Cust, R.N., describes an eruption 
of Ambrym Island in the southwest Pacific, 
which he witnessed in October, 1894. Ob- 
serving that a lava-stream was approaching 
the shore, he steamed to the place, and “ pre- 
sently the head of the stream appeared—a red- 
hot, rapidly moving mass of molten lava, 
some thirty yards wide, with lumps of clinker 
tossing about on the surface. In another mo- 
ment it entered the sea, and then ... a 
dense pillar of steam rapidly rose straight up 
toa height afterwards measured by sextant 
and found to be 4,600 feet. There was no ex- 
plosion as the lava touched the water, but a 
few seconds later enormous bubbles of water 
commenced to rise some 100 feet or more, like 
the explosions of heavy submarine mines, and 
then burst violently outwards in radiating 
tongues of water and black masses of pre- 
sumably lava.” Classical geography is repre- 
sented by Mr. Myres’s ‘‘ attempt to reconstruct 
the maps used by Herodotus,” illustrated by 
several diagrams. 

There is a noteworthy demonstration in 
progress at the English universities apropos of 
the changed management of the Academy. 
An Oxford committee, consisting of Prof. 
Robinson Ellis, Mr. F. C. Conybeare, and two 
ladies, has undertaken, on behalf of some 
friends of Mr. J. S. Cotton, and of various 
contributors to the Academy during his late 
editorship, to ‘attest their gratitude to Mr. 
Cotton for the unwearied devotion with which 
he has acted as editor, by raising a sum of 
money which may form a slight, though in- 
adequate, memorial of their feeling towards 
him and the journal he has so ably conducted.” 
They have so far raised the very respectable 
sum of £125, but the names of their contribu- 
tors are specially interesting, since they include 
the Vice-Chancellor of Oxford, three other 
heads of leading Oxford colleges, six Oxford 
professors, various dignitaries of the church, 
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and a number of Cambridge scholars, as well 
as Dr. Garnett of the British Museum, and 
other people of weight. The task of the com- 
mittee has been a rather delicate one, since 
they have naturally desired to express no 
opinion as to the present management of the 
Academy—only to express approval of Mr. 
Cotton. All this has been successfully achiev- 
ed in an amended circular, and in due time 
Mr. J. S. Cotton, who is about to leave Eng. 
land for India, will receive a mark of friendly 
appreciation of which he may well be proud. 

Mr. F. C. Conybeare of University Col- 
lege, Oxford, has discovered, in an old Ar- 
menian version which he is translating for 
the Expositor, a controversial dialogue, the 
Greek original of which he thinks exists in the 
Royal Library at Vienna. It contains a dis- 
cussion of Christian doctrines between a 
Christian and a Jew, and the arguments as to 
the divinity and the Messianic character of 
Christ are remarkable for their bearing upon 
various utterances of Philo. These, and an 
allusion to the ‘“‘ grandsons of the apostles,” 
make it necessary to assign a very early date 
to the original. 


—Mr. Laurence Hutton’s ‘ Literary Land- 
marks of Venice’ (Harpers) is a small volume 
of sixty-three pages, based upon an article 
which appeared in Harper's Magazine last 
summer. It belongs to a series dealing with 
literary landmarks of historic cities, and con 
tains a great deal of useful information such 
as cannot be found in ordinary guide- books, or 
indeed anywhere between the covers of a sin- 
gle book. When the traveller arrives in Ve- 
nice for the first time, he is aware of a certain 
confusion and oppression which comes from 
the contrast between the extraordinary fa- 
miliarity of the scene presented to the eyes 
and a sense of vacuous debility proceeding 
from a failure to recall distinctly and definite- 
ly the hosts of associations, with persons and 
events, which seem to rise before the memory 
only to mock and elude its grasp. This is ow- 
ing in great measure to the fact that Venice 
has so long been a Mecca for literary tourists, 
each one of whom, if of any importance, has 
left some slight Venetian association clinging 
to his name. Mr. Hutton has done a benevo- 
lent and pious act in looking them all up, iden- 
tifying their residences, and giving us a list of 
their names, with just enough of anecdote and 
information about their Venetian lives or 
visits to make a book. From Petrarch and 
Erasmus to Browning and A. J. C. Hare, the 
list is long, memorable, and heterogeneous. 
Mr. Hutton’s list contains nearly 4 hundred 
names of persons and more than twice as many 
names of places. 


—Two unpublished letters of Rouget de 
VIsle appeared in the Journal des Débats of 
November 8, having been sent to that news- 
paper by M. Georges Michel. They date 
from the period when the author of the 
‘*Marseillaise,” ruined and held in suspicion 
by the Government of the Restoration, was 
living at Choisy-le-Roi in the house of General 
the Baron Blein, another suspected person, 
whose charitable hospitality poverty had 
forced him to accept. Both these letters are 
addressed to Alexandre Duval, Academician 
and dramatic author, who had shown himself 
a friend in De l’Isle’s need, and had taken 
some steps towards its relief. The most inte- 
resting thing that the letters bring to light isa 
brief glimpse that is given, in the second of 
them, of the Revolutionary poet in the midst 
of the first tumultuous outbreak of Romanti- 
cism, This letter is dated May 4, 1830, and 








it is a very vivid bit of letter-writing and full 
of movement. The Revolution of July brought 
Rouget de l’Isle relief and some years of 
comparative ease. Louis Philippe, *‘remem- 
bering that the author of the patriotic song 
had been one of his companions in arms,” 
granted him a pension of fifteen hundred 
francs out of his privy purse, and Béranger 
was able to obtain for him two other pensions 
of a thousand francs each. These modest re- 
sources enabled Rouget de l’Isle to hire at 
Choisy-le-Roi the little house where he died on 
the 26th of February, 1836. But it was by 
his friend General Blein that his funeral ex- 
penses were paid. The General himself had 
come back into favor with the new Govern- 
ment, which restored to him his rank, and he 
was at the side of the King and was wounded 
when Fieschi made his attempt upon Louis 
Philippe’s life. 


—At the beginning of its session on the 27th 
of November, M. Gaston Boissier laid before 
the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles-Let- 
tres a communication addressed to him by M. 
Gauckler, director of antiquities in Tunis, con- 
cerning a recent discovery which is of con- 
siderable importance, both from the point of 
view of art and also from that of literary his- 
tory. Certain soldiers of the Fourth Tirail- 
leurs had dug up near their camp at Susa a 
mosaic, very well preserved, which may date 
from the first century of ourera. Of thethree 
figures which this mosaic shows, M. Gauckler 
has no hesitation in identifying the one which 
occupies the centre; it is Virgil composing the 
‘Aeneid.’ The poet is represented clad in an 
ample white toga with a blue border; he holds 
on his knees an open roll of papyrus, on which 
appears the eighth verse of the first book of 
the ‘Aeneid’: ‘‘Musa, mihi causas memora,” 
ete. On his right the muse of history inter- 
prets a manuscript to him. On the left the 
muse of tragedy is listening. This last per- 
sonage wears a fringed theatre dress girt high 
up with a cincture; her left arm holds up a 
tragic mask. There is no portrait of Virgil 
which is known to be authentic. The oldest 
ones are miniatures, notably that of the cele- 
brated Vatican manuscript. All must derive 
from a common source, for all show certain 
features of resemblance. The present mosaic, 
like all the rest, shows Virgil with short hair 
and beardless. M. Boissier, whose erudition 
gives great weight to his opinion, looks upon 
the present trouvaille as probably the repro- 
duction of some celebrated work, perhaps of 
one of the portraits of which Martial speaks. 
The Academy received M. Boissier’s commu- 
nication with the most lively interest, and 
gave its sanction to publication. The photo- 
graphs which accompanied it will be repro- 
duced in phototype. 


—In his inaugural address as rector of the 
Berlin University (October 15, 1896), Prof. 
Heinrich Brunner, the first of living authori- 
ties on Teutonic legal history, throws much 
light upon the organization of the medieval 
universities. The cosmopolitan character of 
these bodies, the fact that they sprang up 
first on Italian and French soil, and their inti- 
mate relation to the Church, have caused the 
majority of writers to assume that the deter- 
minant influences in their organization were 
Roman-ecclesiastical. Brunner shows that the 
influence exerted by Teutonic customs and 
forms of association was really decisive. The 
two leading types of the medieval university 
were furnished by Bologna and Paris. At 
Bologna the student body, largely composed 
of mature men, was the university. The stu- 








dents elected the rector, to whom the profes. 
sors must swear obedience. In the middle of 
the thirteenth century, however, there were 
two universitates scolarium, or student-bodies, 
that of the ultramontanes and that of the 
citramontanes; and at an earlier period 
there appear to have been four. The strong- 
est of the four was that of the Teutons, 
which was afterwards the dominant “na- 
tion” in the university of the ultramon- 
tanes. Brunner holds that it was the associa- 
tion of the Germans which furnished the model 
for that of each of the other nations; and 
in their association he finds all the character- 
istics of the German protection-gild (Schutz- 
gilde), which was simply the modified and 
Christianized form of the sworn brotherhood 
(Bundbruderschaft) of the heathen Teutons. 
He shows interesting resemblances between 
the student organizations at Bologna and the 
universitates mercatorum, or associations of 
German merchants (Hansen) in non-German 
countries. At Paris the original form of or- 
ganization was quite different. There were 
no “nations” and there was no rector. The 
university was the body of teachers, and the 
student inscribed his name on the roll of a 
special magister. Here again Brunner finds a 
Teutonic form of association, that of the craft- 
gild, and is able to show numerous and strik- 
ing points of resemblance between the artisan 
gilds of North France (where the law and cus- 
tom were entirely Teutonic) and the faculties 
of the Paris University. Early in the thir- 
teenth century, however, ‘‘nations” were 
formed after the fashion of Bologna, and the 
Parisian type of university organization was 
modified. This modified Parisian type fur- 
nished the model for the German universities. 


—‘The Cartulary of the Monastery of St. 
Frideswide’—the foundation whose chapel be- 
came Oxford Cathedral, and whose revenues 
Wolsey secured in the nick of time for the new 
College of Christ Church—has recently been 
edited by the Rev. S. R. Wigram for the Ox- 
ford Historical Society. The second volume 
is now before us, containing the Chantry and 
Country Parish Charters (Macmillan). It will 
be of interest chiefly to local antiquaries and 
genealogists. ‘St. Frideswide was not among 
the more opulent or powerful of English reli- 
gious houses; and, moreover, this present 
volume is made up almost entirely of grants, 
quit-claims, leases, final concords, and other 
formal documents. Still, there are some fair 
‘“‘ pickings” for the general historian, which 
should not escape notice. There isthe record, 
for example, of the gift of a mill (c. 1165) 
‘* with the miller, Hugh by name, and his wife 
and chattels and children” (p. 232) ; and an- 
other of a yardland (c. 1180) ‘‘which Aldred 
held, together with Aldred himself and his 
wife and children and all pertaining to him” 
(p. 263). We learn that at Binsey—which 
Oxford men remember as the first hamlet out- 
side Oxford on the road to Cumnor—it was 
the custom for a villein to be succeeded in his 
holding by his youngest son (p.18). The three 
or four undated lists of villein services (pp. 
195, 284, 356) present nothing unusual ; but in 
a certain agreement as to tithes belonging to 
the year 1191 we come across the distinction, 
possibly of some significance, between ‘‘as- 
sarts” ‘‘from the demesne” and “from the 
common pasture of the rustics” (p. 333). The 
pestilence of 1631-32 so diminished the reve- 
nues of an endowed chantry that episcopal 
permission had to be obtained to serve it with 
one instead of two priests; the outspoken 
canons.add to their summary of the document, 
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‘on account of the dearness of priests” (p. 14). 
But the tidbit is the account (p. 325) of a trial by 
battle about the year 1147. A certain knight, 
named Edward, had refused to perform what 
the Prior and Canons.deemed his due service 
for a hide of land. They broughtsuit against 
him, and the trial by battle took place ‘in the 
court of the Ear] of Leicester, on a green pas- 
ture near the house of Godwin.” The record 
thus proceeds: ‘‘ After a time, when there 
had been many an ‘altercatio’ (set to?) be- 
tween the champions (‘ pugiles’)—although 
Edward’s champion had lost his sight on 
the field” (we will trust only temporarily), 
‘‘a fact which escaped the observation of the 
Prior and his men—when both the champions 
sat down and neither dared attack the other, 
peace was made” between the litigants. 
‘Oddly enough, it is from Leicester that Mr. 
J. R. Green gets the story of a tial by battle 
between two kinsmen which he tells with such 
effect in his ‘Shurt History.’ It may be 
noticed that we have charitably given page 
references. The Cartulary is accompanied 
by one of those exemplary indices, made to 
order, which omit not a single personal or 
place name, and give no help at all for any- 
thing else. 








DU BOIS’S SLAVE-TRADE. 


The Suppression of the African Slave-Trade 
to the United States of America. By W. E. 
Burghardt Du Bois. [Harvard Historical 
Studies, Vol. I] Longmans, Green & Co. 
1896. Pp. xi, 335. 


Mr. Du Bors has at last given us a critical 
and, we think, definitive account of the efforts 
put forth for more than two centuries to sup- 
press the African slave-trade to the United 
States. His work is founded upon an exhaus- 
tive and discriminating examination of the 
primary sources, as found in colonial, State, 
and national: statutes, Congressional docu- 
ments, publications of foreign governments 
(particularly Great Britain) and of various 
societies, and personal narratives. The title 
of the volume accurately defines its scope: it 
is a history of the suppression of the slave- 
trade, not a history of slavery. Into the gen- 
eral subject of slavery, either at home or 
abroad, Mr. Du Bois does not go, save in so 
far as is necessary to make clear the move- 
ments in connection with the slave-trade itself. 
To the narrative portion of the volume, about 
two-thirds of the whole, have been added val. 
uable appendices containing chronological lists 
of colonial and State laws, from 1641 to 1871, 
aiming to restrict the slave-trade, a list of 
more than a hundred typical cases of vessels 
engaged in the American trade, and an excel- 
lent bibliography. The wealth of material 
indicated is extraordinary, even in this day 
of learned monographs ; but out of it Mr. Du 
Bois has produced a book by which every 
judgment on the subject of which it treats 
must be tested, at least for many years to 
come, 

The slave-trade to America seems to have 
begun with the Dutch, who in 1619 landed 
twenty ‘‘Negars” in Virginia; but the Eng- 
lish were not far behind, although it was not 
until 1672 that the first successful English 
company was chartered. By 1700 the colonists 
were declaring in favor of the trade, and the 
English policy had become one of encourage- 
ment. Between 1698 and 1707 probably 25,000 
slaves were brought to America annually, an 
increasing proportion going to the continent, 
The rapid growth of the slave population, 





however, had early bred in the colonies a 
‘condition of vague dread and unrest,” never 
afterwards wholly absent; and by 1698 South 
Carolina had sought to lessen the danger by 
passing an act to encourage the immigration 
of white servants. The attempt of Virginia 
in 1710 to restrict the trade by imposing a duty 
was defeated by the veto of Gov. Spotswood ; 
in 1772, however, the Burgesses petitioned the 
King in favor of checking the trade, and in 
1778 it was finally prohibited by law. The 
trade in Maryland, never large, had nearly 
ceased of its own accord by 1769, although 
importation by sea was not prohibited until 
1783. In Georgia the efforts of Oglethorpe 
and the London proprietors to prevent the 
slave-trade received little support from the 
colonists, and the trade probably continued 
without restriction until the Revolution. 

In the middle colonies, also, it was reserved 
for the English to develop a trade which the 
Dutch had begun. In spite of revenue duties, 
the slave traffic in New York grew rapidly in 
importance, and was all the more profitable 
because the traders took care not to over- 
stock the market. The first American pro- 
test against the slave-trade came from Penn- 
sylvania in 1688, but it was not until 1780 
that an act for the gradual abolition of slavery 
was passed, while ‘‘ participation in the slave- 
trade outside the colony was not prohibited 
until 1788.” Both importation and exporta- 
tion were prohibited in Delaware by the Con- 
stitution of 1776 and by law in 1787. In 1786 
New Jersey put importation under the ban. 
The fear of political insurrection, which fur- 
nished the chief motive for restrictive mea- 
sures in the South, was little thought of in the 
middle colonies ; instead; those colonies, as 
Mr. Du Bois shows very clearly, limited the 
slave-trade ‘‘mainly because it did not pay.” 
Only in Pennsylvania did the opposition take 
on amoral aspect. In New England, on the 
other hand, moral repugnance to the trade 
grew less and less, overborne by the great 
profitableness of slave voyages. Rhode Island 
eventually became “ the greatest slave-trader 
in America,” and Massachusetts, by the act of 
1705 allowing a rebate of the duty on negroes 
upon reéxportation, turned her ports into 
exchange markets for slaves. ‘ Not until the 
years 1787-1788 was slave-trading in itself an 
indictable offence in any New England State.” 

At the time of the Revolution, therefore, the 
early efforts to restrict the slave-trade by the 
imposition of duties had given way to positive 
attempts to regulate it, or to prohibit it en- 
tirely. It was the general opinion that both 
slavery and the slave-trade would shortly dis- 
appear; “there were, in 1787, few things to 
indicate that a cargo of five hundred African 
slaves would openly be landed in Georgia in 
1860.” Prohibition of the trade by the ‘‘Asso- 
ciation,” under the Continental Congress, was 
undertaken as a war measure, as part of an 
attempt to enforce general commercial non- 
intercourse with Great Britain, but its perma- 
nent effect was slight, while the stoppage of 
importation, and the consequent rise in the 
price of slaves, swelled the trade after the 
Revolution to nearly the same proportions as 
before. Not only did economic prostration at 
the close of the war appear to demand a re- 
opening of the trade, but the divergence of 
opinion in different sections of the country as 
to the length of time within which slavery 
would probably disappear led to the adoption 
of a policy of non-interference. Under the 
Confederation, accordingly, action against 
the slave-trade was State, not national, while 
ip the Convention of 1787 the subject was dis- 





posed of by one of the most famous of the con- 
stitutional compromises. Yet the discussion 
in the Convention had served to show ominous 
differences of moral attitude towards slavery. 
‘The South,” to quote Mr. Du Bois, ‘‘ apolo- 
gized for slavery, the Middle States denounced 
it, and the East could only tolerate it from 
afar; and yet all three sections united in con- 
sidering it a temporary institution, the corner- 
stone of which was the slave-trade.” When 
government under the Constitution began, the 
slave-trade was legal in Georgia and the Caro- 
linas, and not actively antagonized in any 
other State. 

The first twenty years of the constitutional 
period saw several attempts to suppress the 
slave-trade. The excesses of the Haytian 
revolution, begun in 1791, filled the South 
once more with the old dread of negro upris- 
ings. In 1792 South Carolina prohibited the 
importation of slaves for two years, and re- 
newed the act from time to time until 1803. 
Georgia passed a prohibitory law in 1798, 
which was never repealed. Similar measures 
followed in other States. The early debates 
in Congress at length bore fruit in the first 
national act against the slave-trade, that of 
1794. This act was strengthened in 1800; and 
a third act, prompted, like the preceding, 
by continued apprehension of danger from 
Hayti, was passed in 1803. In the meantime 
the State laws had proved ineffectual in check- 
ing the growth of the trade. ‘‘ It was notori- 
ous that New England traders carried on a 
large traffic.” South Carolina, whose Repre- 
sentative in Congress had publicly declared 
that the State was unable to enforce its laws, 
gave proof of his accuracy, in 1803, by repeal. 
ing its law against importation. In 1804 Con- 
gress partially opened the Louisiana Territory 
to the slave-trade, and removed all restric- 
tions, except as to the foreign trade, in 1805; 
but in practice, as Mr. Du Bois shows, the 
whole trade was foreign, ‘for the slavers 
merely entered the negroes at Charleston, and 
immediately reshipped them to New Orleans.” 
In 1806, after long debate, ‘‘ the last attempt 
to tax imported slaves ended, like the others, 
in failure.” The fear of the planter and the 
philanthropy of the Quaker had alike gone 
down before the mercenary demands of the 
trader. 

The act of 1807, prohibiting the African 
slave-trade under heavy penalties, and re- 
stricting the coastwise trade, could not be 
regarded as a great victory by the anti-sla- 
very men, nor, on the other hand, did it satis- 
fy the South. Mr. Du Bois has collected in- 
disputable evidence that the act speedily be- 
came, in practice, a dead letter. In the face 
of unanswerable proof that its provisions 
were systematically violated, the federal Gov- 
ernment remained apathetic, neglected to is- 
sue necessary instructions to collectors and 
prosecuting attorneys, and failed to prosecute 
offenders actually captured. Certain obvious 
weaknesses in the act itself were sought to be 
remedied by supplementary acts in 1818, 1819, 
and 1820. The first, by encouraging inform- 
ers, sought ‘‘to remedy defects by pitting cu- 
pidity against cupidity.” The last made di- 
rect participation in the trade piracy, punish- 
able by death, but not until Lincoln’s Ad- 
ministration was the penalty inflicted. Smug- 
gling declined, but the slave-trade thrived. 
Spasmodic attempts to enforce the law re- 
sulted, between 1818 and 1821, in the capture 
of eleven American slavers ; in consequence, 
slavers took clearance papers from foreign 
ports, hoisted foreign flags, and carried on 
their operations securely in defiance of the 
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American cruisers. At home, attempted en- 
forcement of the law grew less and less, and 
‘‘ red-handed slavers, caught in the act and 
convicted,” did not need to despair of Presi- 
dential pardon. Mr. Du Bois shows that such 
pardons were granted by every President 
from Jefferson to Jackson, inclusive. In 
short, the efforts of the United States to sup- 
press the slave-trade had failed, and failed 
primarily because of the criminal negligence 
of Government officials. There remained the 
final resource of ‘‘ energetic and sincere inter- 
national codperation.” 

The story of the conduct of the United 
States in the long negotiations over the 
international treatment of the slave-trade 
forms one of the most discreditable chapters 
in the history of American diplomacy. That 
England’s contention for an international 
right of search should have been resisted by 
other European Powers was but natural, con- 
sidering the nava] supremacy of Great Brit- 
ain; nor had Americans forgotten their own 
recent grievances. . Theinability of the United 
States to cope with the evil single-handed 
had, however, been abundantly demonstrated, 
and in 1822 a committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives reported ‘‘that the only method 
of suppressing the trade was by granting a 
right of search.” But the United States, 
while urging the nations of Europe to declare 
the slave-trade piracy, refused to allow the 
right of search to be extended to American 
waters or to have any appfication ‘to citizens 
chartering the vessels of a third nation.” 
England refused assent to such an emasculated 
treaty, and negotiations were broken off. As 
one European nation after another granted the 
right of search, the share of the United States in 
the slave-trade increased, while the importa- 
tion of slaves into North and South America 
reached, by 1837, the enormous figure of 200,000 
annually. Yet, in spite of this, to quote Mr. Du 
Bois, ‘‘the only answer which this country for 
years returned to the long-continued exposures 
of American slave-traders and of the fraudu- 
lent use of the American flag, was a recital 
of cases where Great Britain had gone beyond 
her legal powers in her attempt to suppress 
the slave-trade. In the face of overwhelming 
evidence to the contrary, Secretary of State 
Forsyth declared, in 1840, that the duty of the 
United States in the matter of the slave-trade 
‘has been faithfully performed.’” In 1841 
Lewis Cass, United States Minister to France, 
entered a ‘theatrical protest” against the 
proposed establishment of an international 
right of search. Even the provision of the 
Treaty of Washington, in 1842, for joint cruis- 
ing by English and American squadrons, was 
‘Snever properly carried out by the United 
States for any length of time.” By 1860 the 
American slave-trade had come to be carried 
on “principally by United States capital, in 
United States ships, officered by United States 
citizens, and under the United States flag”; 
yet Cass, now Secretary of State, refused even 
to allow this country to be represented at the 
London conference proposed by Lord John 
Russell, and later declined a proposal for joint 
cruising off the coast of Cuba. Not until 1862 
was a treaty finally made with Great Britain 
granting the long-resisted right of search. 
The coastwise trade was prohibited in 1864, 
and by the end of the war the slave-trade was 
at last suppressed. 

The economic conditions which tended to 
strengthen the hold of both slavery and the 
slave-trade in the South are set forth by Mr. 
Du Bois with great clearness in the chapter 
entitled ‘The Rise of the Cotton Kingdom,” 





The increase of the cotton crop from half a 
million bales in 1822 to five million in 1860, to- 
gether with enlarged consumption of cotton 
goods, established firmly the ‘large-planta- 
tion slave system,” and increased the demand 
for slaves; and when this demand could no 
longer be met by the border States, the foreign 
slave-trade was looked to for further supplies. 
Census returns showed arise in the average 
price of slaves from $325 in 1840 to $500 in 
1860. Very interesting, and, historically, of 
especial importance, is Mr. Du Bois’s discus 
sion of the forces underlying the Government 
policy of inaction, and of the lengths to which 
violation and evasion actually went. The 
presence of a strong Southern element in 
every Cabinet from 1820 to 1850 strengthened 
the hold of the South upon the Administra- 
tion, and, in so doing, effectually prevented 
active efforts to put a stop to the slave-trade. 
Where the national Government was not 
actually negligent, official judgment was prone 
to construe the law in favor of the slave-tra- 
ders, and the courts could not be depended 
upon to punish clear cases of violation. The 
attempts to check the traffic by stationing 
cruisers on the African coast were ridiculous- 
ly impotent. 

‘* When it is considered,” writes the United 
States consul at Rio Janeiro, in 1847, ‘* that 
the Brazil station extends from north of the 
equator to Cape Horn on this continent, and 
includes a great part of Africa south of the 
[ange on both sides of the Cape of Good 

a it must be admitted that one frigate 
and one brig is a very insufficient force to 
protect American commerce, and repress the 
participation in the slave-trade by our own 
vessels.” 


As the struggle for the extension of slavery 
grew more bitter, and the growing demand of 
the South for the removal of all restrictions on 
the trade in slaves began to be formulated 
with more and more definiteness, there came 
about, as Mr. -Du Bois’s researches show, 
‘*such a remarkable increase of illicit traffic 
and actual importations in the decade 1850- 
1860 that the movement may almost be termed 
a reopening of the slave-trade.” The evidence 
which he has collected on this point is start- 
ling. New York was the centre for the equip- 
ment of slavers, eighty-five being fitted out in 
that port during eighteen months of 1859-60. 
In 1856 it was estimated that ‘forty slavers 
cleared annually from Eastern harbors, clear- 
ing yearly $17,000,000.” Stephen A. Douglas 
declared ‘‘his confident belief that over 15,000 
slaves had been brought into this country” 
during 1859, ‘‘ Negroes, newly landed, were 
openly advertised for sale in the public press, 
and bids for additional importations made.” 
The efforts of the national Government, in 
the meantime, grew constantly weaker, while 
those of the cruisers on the African coast went 
to the verge of ceasing altogether. ‘‘ A letter 
from on board one of them shows that, out of 
a fifteen- months’ alleged service, only twenty- 
two days were spent on the usual cruising- 
ground for slavers, and thirteen of these at 
anchor ; eleven months were spent at Madei- 
ra and Cape Verde Islands, 300 miles from 
the coast and 3,000 miles from the slave 
market.” Finally, the attitude of the Con- 
federate Government towards the article in 
the Constitution of the Confederate States 
prohibiting the importation of African ne- 
groes is shown by its circular-letter of instruc- 
tions to its foreign ministers, extracts from a 
copy of which, addressed to Hon. L. Q. C. 
Lamar, Commissioner at St. Petersburg, are 
given by Mr. Du Bois (pp. 189-190). The letter 
disclaims absolutely any power in the Con- 











federacy to interfere with the slave-trade; 
such power being, it declares, reserved to the 
States. 

One can but be impressed in reading this 
volume with the pervading weakness of the 
moral opposition to the slave-trade. Mr. Du 
Bois gives full credit to the influence of the 
various anti-slavery and abolition movements 
in arousing the public conscience, but he does 
not hesitate to point out that these efforts 
were weakest at the very times when it was 
most necessary that they should be strong. 
Even in colonial days ‘‘experience proved 
that an appeal to moral rectitude was unbeard 
in Carolina when rice had become a great 
crop, and in Massachusetts when the rum- 
slave traffic was paying a profit of 100 per 
cent.” Mr. Bois utters no reproaches, and he 
rarely moralizes. 


“Tt may be doubted,” he says in his final 
chapter, “if ever before such political mis- 
takes as the slavery compromises of the Con- 
stitutional Convention had such serious re- 
suite. . . It was the plain duty of the 
Constitutional Convention, in founding a new 
nation, to compromise with a threatenin 
social evil only in case its settlement would 
thereby be postponed to a more favorable 
time. This was not the case in the slavery 
and slave-trade compromises; there never was 
a time in the history of America when the 
system had a slighter economic. political, 
and moral justification than in 1787; and yet 
with this real, existent, growing evil before 
their eyes, a bargain largely of dollars and 
cents was allowed to open the highway that 
led straight to the Civil War. . . . No per- 
sons would have seen the Civil War with more 
surprise and horror than the Revolutionists of 
1776; yet from the small and apparently dyin 
institution of their day arose the walled can 
castled Slave-Power. From this we may con- 
clude that it behooves nations as well as men 
to do things at the very moment when they 
ought to be done,” 


This, of course, is both admirable and true. 
The slavery and slave-trade compromises of 
the Constitution were, unhappily, part of the 
price paid in order to have a Constitution 
and a Union at all. The Providence which, 
from seeming evil, thence educes good, or- 
dained that the Union itself should be the in- 
strument of abolishing slavery in one-half of 
it. On the other hand, it may be allowed that 
the utmost straining of the mental vision 
could hardly have enabled the fathers to look 
very far into the future; while as to other 
qualities ‘‘one cannot,” as Mr. Du Bois him- 
self says, ‘‘demand of whole nations excep 
tional moral foresight and heroism.” 

Mr. Du Bois is a negro, a graduate of Har- 
vard, and a professor in Wilberforce Univer- 
sity. His story of the suppression of the 
slave-trade is told with simplicity, directness, 
and convincing force, and in an interesting 
style rarely found in monographs. We have 
failed to note in the book a single important 
statement of fact for which specific authority 
is not adduced; but there is an entire ab- 
sence of anything like pedantry, and irrele- 
vant matter has been rigidly excluded. That 
this study will long remain the authoritative 
work on the subject of which it treats may 
be confidently predicted. Amid all the dis- 
cussion over the probable future of the negro 
in this country, it is matter of profound sig- 
nificance and great encouragement that a 
member of the race which, scarcely more than 
a generation ago, was openly bought and sold 
and hunted in our streets, should have traced, 
out of abundant knowledge and with unbiassed 
mind, the course of our national connection 
with that unholy traffic, from its beginning to 
its close, in a volume which is an honor alike 
to its author, to the upiversity whose approval 
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it has received, and to American historical 
scholarship. 








SOME TRANSLATED NOVELS. 


A Tragic Idyl. By Paul Bourget. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 


Episcopo & Co. By Gabriele D’Annunzio. 
Translated by Myrta Leonora Jones. Chi- 
cago: Herbert 8. Stone & Co. 


The Triumph of Death. By Gabriele D’An- 
nunzio. Translated by Arthur Hornblow. 
George H. Richmond & Co. 


THE name of the English person who has 
taken the trouble to translate ‘A Tragic 
Idyl,’ by M. Paul Bourget, is discreetly with- 
held from the title-page. Suchreticence may 
be indicative of a sort of death-bed repent- 
ance, a reluctance at the last moment to asso- 
ciate one’s name with so dull a version of 
situations and sentiments almost inevitable in, 
but not confined to, French fiction. There is 
probably no case so bad that it cannot be 
made better worth consideration than a vul- 
gar scandal, if treated subjectively with a 
certain degree of acuteness and subtlety. M. 
Bourget’s possession of both these intelleetual 
qualities and his liberal use of them have 
hitherto presented him to us in a more inspir- 
ing aspect than that of a glorifier of adultery. 
Apparently, however, his subjectivity is a 
measurable quantity, not always on tap, since 
he can write a long novel with little to dis- 
tinguish it from the work of the mob whose 
profession it is to show that the only use for 
marriage is to provide a safe way for a wo- 
man to become licentious, and, consequently, 
an object of envying admiration to society. 
In one of his essays on modern French writ- 
ers, it is pointed out by Mr. Henry James (so 
alert to seize and able to appropriate the 
French point of view) that whether the impu- 
tation of coarseness be a serious reproach to 
an author or not, the epithet coarse may ap- 
ply to feeling as well as to performance ; when 
it comes to represent a state of perception, he 
sees a real danger much more appalling to 
some minds than a moral one, and that is the 
danger of literary deterioration. He ques. 
tions whether this state may not be ‘‘ a conse- 
quence of too prolonged a study, however dis- 
interested, of the ugliness and uncleanness of 
life?” Both reflection and question are perti- 
nent to the consideration of ‘A Tragic Idyl.’ 
There is no literary fineness or distinction, 
and no recognition from the author that the 
intrigue is base and the intriguers the com- 
monest clay. M. Bourget exhibits himself on 
the verge ofa literary catastrophe. Weare dis- 
posed to make Mr. James's interrogative solu- 
tion affirmative and to extend its application, 
in view of the decline of literary beauty since 
the naturalists began to proclaim that the in- 
decent, the brutal, and the monstrous could be 
legitimately and honorably exploited in lite- 
rature. The Romantic novelists insisted on 
the misunderstood or injured wife and her 
sacred right to one sympathetic lover, and 
they insisted with much attention to the flow 
of their sentences and the grace of their ex- 
pression. The early Realists were indifferent 
as to the number of lovers, cared not so much 
for beauty as for accuracy, but sought the 
word with a patience generally rewarded 
by the effect. The Naturalists, the successors 
of a long line of manipulators of immoral 
situations, find themselves most at home in 
~the study of the avowed prostitute, pay no 
attention to form, and show enthusiasm for 





the fitting expression only when it is a gross 
one. 

If there is no essential unity or even natu- 
ral relationship between good morals and good 
literature, the simultaneous debasement of the 
essence and the form is a curious coincidence. ° 
Increasing coarseness is not, however, account- 
able for the disappearance of wit, which is 
never particular about its company, yet ap- 
pears to have vanished from French letters 
with Guy de Maupassant, the most rigid and 
brilliant of Realists, and not far from the 
grossest. A display of wit, of humor, any re- 
cognition of the comic, may be deemed inde- 
corous by professional dissecters of disease 
and sin, or perhaps it is felt that the ghost of 
a smile would impair the perfection of their 
laborious pessimism. At all events the Natu- 
ralists, including the purposeful female Eng- 
lish Naturalists, are distinguished from others 
not more by a negative contempt or positive 
antipathy for good morals than by an impe- 
netrable solemnity. 

Among the dismallest recently introduced 
into English is the Italian Gabriele D’An- 
nunzio. This young gentleman is positively 
swathed in sables. For ten years he has been 
known in Italy and much talked about, though 
not always respectfully. When about twenty 
he published a volume of which his own mo- 
dest description is that it was written in “‘ plas- 
tic verse of faultless prosody,” and that it 
showed ‘‘a shamelessness which I have never 
seen except in the freest poets of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries.” One effect of the 
notoriety secured by this volume was to bring 
upon him ‘‘a sort of aphrodisiacal madness,” 
from which he says he emerged a new man, 
with new conceptions of life, which he pro- 
ceeded to express in a series of novels called, 
collectively, ‘‘ Romances of the Rose.” With 
the translation of the first of the series he be- 
came known to France, where he found a select 
circle of worshippers, but not wide popularity. 
Through the years, whispers of his power and 
indecency have been wafted to England and 
across the Atlantic, but only recently have 
translators succumbed to these temptations. 
The first translation published in America, 
the work of Myrta Leonora Jones, who sup- 
plies a very good biographical introduction, is 
that of ‘Episcopo & Co.,’ a horrible tale, for- 
tunately short. Though it was written about 
the time of D’Annunzio’s new birth, under the 
influence of Tolstoi and Dostoievsky (he is 
very susceptible to influences), the traces of 
his unpleasant madness are conspicuous. It is 
the wild, incoherent confession of an unhappy, 
shabby, nerveless wretch, who, under the con- 
trol of a man of strong will and quite inhuman, 
marries a harlot, and between the two is driven 
to murder and insanity. The feebleness of 
Episcopo is so pitilessly exposed that repug- 
nance is modified by compassion, and both his 
pathetic love for his son and the child’s fury 
in defence of his abominable mother purify 
slightly the foulness of the atmosphere. The 
completeness of conception and unrestrained 
brutality of presentation proclaim literary ge- 
nius, but genius so perverted that it shares the 
detestation inspired by its expression. 

‘*Has it ever happened to you,” the miser- 
able Episcopo asks, ‘‘after looking fixedly at 
@ woman, suddenly to lose all sense of her 
humanity, and to see with a plainness which 
astounds you the beast, the female, the bru- 
tality of sex?’ Nothing else happens to the 
reader looking fixedly at Ginevra, the wife of 
Episcopo ; and, transferring his gaze to the 
pages of ‘The Triumph of Death,’ he feels that 
nothing else ever happens to the author even 





glancing casually at any woman. ‘The Tri- 
umph of Death’ is one of D’Annunzio’s latest 
works, the third of the *‘ Rose” series. This 
is presumably an expressisn of his ‘‘ new con- 
ception of life,” wherefore we hope that all 
expressions of the old (which he appears to 
think of with shame) have been burned. If 
‘The Triumph of Death’ is the voice of a soul 
purified through suffering, a glimpse of that 
soul in its original blackness would be a ghast- 
liness to avert which one might cheerfully en- 
dure any penance. 

The book may be roughly divided into two 
parts—a study of the sensations, chiefly erotic 
and wholly diseased, of George Aurispa; a 
sequence of incidents picturing some hideous 
form of death, and accompanied by descrip- 
tions of many loathsome diseases, mental and 
physical. These incidents and descriptions 
are feeders for Aurispa’s introspection and re- 
flection. Admirers of D’Annunzio who wish 
to bring his work into some sort of relation- 
ship with morals and decency, discover that 
a wonderful moral lesson is deliberately 
taught in ‘The Triumph of Death,’ viz., that 
sensuality inevitably leads to crime. D’An- 
nunzio might possibly be a more respectable 
person, he would certainly cut a much smaller 
figure in letters, were he capable of writing 
a novel to prove such a platitude. What we 
are most conscious of is that the thing is done 
for the sake of doing it with absolute single- 
ness of purpose, and that D’Annunzio speaks 
from his mind, from his temperament, be- 
cause he can’t help it, though, if he had been 
constituted in the least bit otherwise, he would 
have followed his prescribed way out of all 
difficulties and died first. We should let him 
alone or take him as we find him, and not 
read into him intentions which make a plau- 
sible excuse to ourselves for taking him at all. 

The nearest thing to good in George Aurispa 
is his consciousness of corruption, but the 
hopelessness of his corruption is the remote- 
ness of his ideal state from any adequate 
standard of moralorsaneliving. He felt that 
his mind was corroded, but he took ingenious 
precautions to hasten disintegration. He had 
moments of ferocious antipathy for his be- 
sotted sensuality, but he always contrived to 
throw the burden on the woman who shared 
that. His egotistical assumption of poten- 
tial superiority to his mistress is a monstrous 
misconception. He had vague, subtle sympa- 
thy with the pain of the world, but he was 
angry with his mother because she intruded 
on his sensitive organization domestic afflic- 
tions which obliged him “‘to occupy him- 
self with anything but his love, to suffer 
for anything but his love.” On the whole, 
though, Aurispa is touching in his relation 
to his mother, and the chapters which de- 
scribe his home, synthesizing as they do 
with extraordinary power and dramatic 
vividness the influences most present in his 
susceptible youth, constitute his best apolo- 
gy. The fantastic boyish notion of spi- 
ritual identity with his uncle Demetrius im- 
pelled him constantly towards suicide, though 
the dreams for which the elder Aurispa died 
appear to have been rather more than those 
of the younger aspirations heavenward. 
Crudely speaking, when George Aurispa com- 
mits suicide, he is about as mad and bad as a 
man can be. His choice was between a luna- 
tic asylum and death, and there is no lesson 
of any sort to be deduced from his preference. 

D'Annunzio has no appearance of writing 
with a reasoned intention. Whether he is 
engaged in turning an abnormal nature inside 
out with astonishing intellectual lucidity, or 
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in describing the superstitious ecstasies and 
horrid physical blemishes of a band of pil- 
grims, he does his work with the spontaneity 
of the apostles and the deadly precision of an 
instrument of fate. There is no power for 
good, and there is enormous power for evil. 
Life as rendered by him is all ugly and 
unclean. 

It is to be supposed that translators have a 
code of ethics and some sense of a duty of 
fairness to their author. It is not fair to 
D’Annunzio to put him into English. No 
translator can reproduce the sensuous flow, 
almost rhythm, of his prose ; and the English 
tongue dissociates him from his race and his 
traditions, brings him sharply into compari- 
son with English thought and English feel- 
ing, making him appear altogether monstrous 
and giving him no benefit of a doubt. We 
have fortunately no standards in our literature 
by which to measure him, and if we have them 
in our life, let us at least be thankful for the 
decency, or prudery, or hypocrisy which com- 
pels us never to mention them. 








Fridtiof Nansen, 1861-1893. By W. C. Brég- 
ger and Nordahl Rolfsen. Translated by 
William Archer. Longmans, Green & Co. 
1896. Pp. x, 402. 8vo. Illustrated. 

FRIDTIOF NANSEN, the son of Baldur Fridtiof 

and Adelaide Nansen, was born at Great Fréen, 

West Aker, Norway, October 10, 1861. He 

was educated in the local schools, where he 

maintained a good rank, and, from the first, 
was devoted to woodland outings and athletic 
exercises, for which the adjacent highlands 
and woods of Nordmarken offered abundant 

opportunity. His home training was of a 

Spartan sort which disregarded minor luxu- 

ries and even comforts, while giving ample 

scope to family affection. His father was a 

jurist, refined and courteous, enjoying the 

fullest confidence of those associated with 
him. His mother, asin the case of so many 
distinguished men, was an exceptional woman. 

To a masculine will and disregard of conven- 

tionality were added an even temper, great 

efficiency in domestic duties, and a practical 
and straightforward nature. Ata time when 
it was thought an unseemly exercise for wo- 
men, she was devoted to snow-shoeing, in 
which her son afterward became so proficient. 

As their income was modest, much of the 

work was done by members of the family; the 

boys took turns in waiting on the table, and, 
until they were eighteen, the mother was 
their only tailor, 

After some uncertainty as to his choice of-a 
career, during which he was entered as a 
cadet at the military academy, Fridtiof chose 
to continue his scientific studies in a zodlogi- 
cal direction. On passing a praiseworthy 
second examination, he undertook, at the sug- 
gestion of Professor Collett, a voyage to the 
sealing-grounds of the North Atlantic on the 
Norwegian sealer Viking, in 1882..He made 
good use of his opportunities for study of the 
arctic fauna, and gained on this voyage the 
reputation of a mighty hunter of bears. On 
his return to Norway, the distinguished Dr. 
Danielssen, Director of the Bergen Museum, 
offered young Nansen the position of conser- 
vator, which was accepted at once; being, in 
fact, a remarkable piece of good fortune for 
& man so young and untried. The energy, 
activity, and unselfish devotion of his aged 
chief had no doubt a most beneficial influ- 
ence on the younger.man. Active in every 
worthy cause, though himself a partial crip- 
ple; distinguished in zodlogy, in medicine, and 








in social reforms; deprived by death of all 
those most dear by ties of blood and mar- 
riage, Danielssen stimulated every one about 
him to his best efforts in whatever work. 
Paternal alike in encouragement and reproof, 
his young subordinates gave him a truly filial 
respect and affection. 

Nansen devoted himself to his duties and to 
research, without neglecting his athletics, for 
which the mountainous country about Bergen 
afforded every advantage. He pursued investi- 
gations into the finer structure of the central 
nervous system, at first in the myzostomoid 
worms, and, later, among other invertebrates 
and the lowest types of vertebrates. After- 
ward he took up the study of the embryology 
of the cetacea, and in both directions his re- 
searches hold an honorable place in the litera- 
ture of these subjects. He was recognized as 
a promising student, and from Marsh and Jor- 
dan in America came suggestions that he 
should accept a post across the Atlantic. But 
Nansen was not cut out for continued labora- 
tory work. Already his imagination had been 
stimulated by the attempt of Nordenskiéld to 
cross the Greenland ice-cap. An admirable 
snow-shoer, an exceptional athlete, blessed 
with a singular capacity for ignoring all sins 
of omission or commission in the matter of 
diet and dirt ; with a perfect disregard of pre- 
cedent and opinion when his own mind was 
made up; with an absolute self.confidence, 
which was reinforced by a very intelligent 
and practical command of details—surely no 
man was ever better fitted by nature for the 
task of exploration in the arctic regions. His 
friend Grieg writes : 

“Tt never occured to him to take society 
and circumstances into account as factors to 
be considered and reckoned with ; when once 
ap idea took hold of him, he followed it up 
unshrinkingly to its ultimate consequences. 
Contradiction was wasted on him ; with kind- 
ness you could get him to do anything. The 
reason why his intimates were so devoted to 
him was that, though he was sometimes incon- 
siderate and stiffnecked enough, at other times 
one could not but recognize in him an exceed- 
ingly delicate and affectionate disposition. 
. «+ » Thechild was always strong in him.” 

In 1887 Nansen broached his idea of an ex- 
pedition to cross Greenland, in which, with 
much encouragement from a few men of mark 
like Nordenskiéld, he met much opposition, 
and failed in Norway to enlist the necessary 
capital. It was finally made possible by the 
generosity of Augustin Gamélof Copenhagen. 
In April, 1888, he finished his examinations 
for the degreeof Ph.D., and on the 2d of May 
he set off for Copenhagen on his way to Green- 
land. The history of that expedition and its 
success has already been recorded in these 
columns. In May, 1889, he returned trium 
phant, and received on his arrivala popular 
ovation. Not long afterward he married Eva, 
daughter of the younger Prof. Sars, the cele- 
brated zodlogist of Christiania. 

The arctic fever was still in his blood; in 
deed, it may be doubted if any one who has 
contracted it ever completely recovers. In 
1890 Nansen was setting forth his plans for a 
new Polar expedition, writing his account of 
the Greenland journey and a book on the 
Greenland Eskimo, so that one wonders what 
time he had for sleep after attending to his 
new duties as Curator of the University Mu- 
seum at Christiania. Success attended his 
efforts. In 1892 the Fram started on that re- 
markable journey of which the past summer 
has seen the triumphant return, and the main 
details of which are familiar to the public. 





These facts have been extracted, not with- 
out difficulty, from the volume before us, 








which is far from profuse in dates and precise 
details. One wonders—finding described the 
**Great Ice Age,” the history of “arctic ex- 
plorations from the earliest times,” and even, 
we are assured, in the original (what has been 
mercifully omitted by the translator), an ac- 
count of the geology of Norway. Weare told 
with eathusiasm how the hero bumped his 
head.at the age of five years, and the series of 
his portraits would do credit to the personal 
panoramas of some English periodicals. At 
first one queries, ‘‘Is it padding and puffery, 
or not ?” but the verdict on closing the book 
will be in its favor. It is simply that our 
worthy Norsemen have become so intoxicated 
with admiration and the joy of possession that 
their book has bubbled over. Who shall have 
the cynicism to reprove them with anything 
more scathiog than a smile ? 





Alone in China. By Julian Ralph. Harper 

& Bros. 

Mr. RaupH touches very gently, almost re- 
verently, ‘‘the decayed old gentleman” of 
the Far East. Arriving in the country dur- 
ing the war with Japan, he went at once a 
house-boating through the Garden Provinces, 
and saw uncontaminated China. He under- 
stood why the people born on the soil call their 
land ‘‘the Flowery Kingdom,” and ‘‘ Heaven 
Below,” if not ‘*Celestial.” He discovered a 
continual succession of new beauties. Japan 
might be glorified by House, Arnold, Hearn, 
Finck, Knapp, and a host of journalist-authors 
bound to find in the Mikado’s domains the 
one unsoiled Eden of earth; but who ever even 
dreamed of discovering in China the ‘‘land of 
pure delight,” of *‘ sweet fields arrayed in liv- 
ing green”? Surely, the New: York journal- 
ist has made a ‘‘ beat.” He pictures China as 
lovely to the eyes, idyllic in its rural beauty 
and rustic mirth and joy. Here are youth, 
fun, refinement, culture, happiness, fertility, 
fairies, poetry, learning, art, luxury, and love- 
liness. 

In a word, Mr. Julian Ralph has written a 
delightful book of travels in the form of sto- 
ries and sketches. Having already made the 
acquaintance of his Chinese scenes and cha- 
racters in Harper’s periodicals, we are ready 
to welcome them as herein set in permanent 
form. The author may be assured that his 
book will ‘‘ beget a kindly feeling for the peo- 
ple of the withering Flower Kingdom.” In- 
deed, some pathetic pages which, though not 
‘crowded with the reflections of gorgeous co- 
lors,” suggest the dying dolphin in their iri- 
dian change and richness of rhetoric, will cer- 
tainly bring tears to the eyes of susceptible 
readers. The two stories—both the one which 
furnishes the book’s title and ‘‘ Plumblossom’s 
Adventures”—show what real life is to the 
feminine part of the Christian, when entering 
the Chinese, world through the gateway of 
marriage—whether with a yellow follower of 
Confucius or a white father of Eurasians. 
Other of the seven chapters admit us into 
the realms of travel, politics, social life, and 
the fairy world. e 

Despite the facile pen of the writer and h 
chameleon-like power of quickly catching and 
reflecting the colors of a region visited by 
him for but a few months, there is, to one 
long familiar with ‘ chit-book,” “ tiffin,’ 
“boy,” and ‘‘cumshaw,” a curious sense of 
limitation in both the text and its writer. 
Nevertheless, to those who wish enjoyment 
only, and are as modest in their expecta- 
tion of solving the problem of Chinese bu- 
man nature as is the author, there will be po 
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ESLER’S THE WAY THEY LOVED AT GRIMPAT. Village Idyls...........sssseeesecerececees $1.00 
BVANS’ ANIMAL SY/SIBOLISM IN ECCLESIASTICAL ARCHITECTURE. W.th78 Il's......... *$2.00 
FRANCKE’S SOCIAL FORCES IN GERMAN LITERATURE .........-....ceececcreseeceesenseees *$2.00 
FYFFE’S MODERN EUROPE, (1792 1878.) 1 Vol. Ed. from New Plates.......cscccsssesvveeees *$2.75 
GARRY’S OUT OF BOUNDS. Humorous Adventures. Buckram Series.......ccsecceecseeeeeees .75 


GERSTAECKER’S IRRPAHRTEN (WHITNEY). Good basis for German conversation. Bds.. *.30 
GUTET'S ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. 505... is ecccccccccsccosccecccengeccctececes Half leather. *$1.35 

54 BUCLIBEAN GROMEGMY TA. 20. cbse ivcccccnsccccteteenwerectsccsens Half leather. *$1.25 
GOETHE’S DICHTUNG UND WAHRHEIT (v JAGEMANN). Selections from Books I-XI ...... *$1.12 


ios GOETZ VON BERLICHINGEN (GOODRICH). With Map ...........ceeeceeeereeeees *.70 
PAs OO EDs TIEN a9 os inig's oncinn ve bocsainsncnadssnssccccectessevewsadoncssosece *$1.00 
HAMLETS THE TOUCH OF SORROW. A Nowe] ...00cccccccccccccecsssccccccvcecsvesccevscccees $1.00 
HERTWIG’S GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF ZOOLOGY (FIELD). Ill'd......cccccceceeeeeceeevens *$1.60 
HEYSE’S L’ARRABBIATA (FROST). Vocab. and views from photographs. Bds...........+++ *,.25 
JUDSON’S THE LATIN IN ENGLISH. First Lessons in Latin...........csceeeceecceceeeeeeseeees *$1.90 
McMURRICH’S INVERTEBRATE MORPHOLOGY. New and Cheaper Ed..... dileahipe es ocak tise *$3.00 
MARTIN’S (A. S.) ONPARODY. With numerous examples of the art.......sseeeeeceseeeeerees $1.25 
MARTIN'S (H. N.) THE HUMAN BODY. Advanced Course. Entirely New Ed ...........00005 *$2.50 
MEARS’ EMMA LOU; HER BOOK. A Humorous diary...........cccceccceeseccteeceeeeeeeerees $1.00 
MERIMEE’S COLOMBA (CAMERON). New Edition with Vocab ...........sesesseeeseesesecees *.50 
MODERN POLITICAL ORATIONS (WAGNER). Twenty-four Selected Speeches, 1838-88....... *$1.00 
NEVINSON’S VALLEY OF TOPHET. Connected Tales of the English Mines................+665 $1.00 
PERKINS’ OUTLINES OP ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM. Ill’ ........ccccccccceveceensess *$1.10 
PIERCE’S PROBLEMS IN ELEMENTARY PHYSICS, Ill'd ........csccceccccvecseeeseeeeeeeees *,.60 
RAE’S RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN. A definitive Life. Ill'd. 2 vols.............seeeseee $7.00 
ROWAN AND RAIISAY’S ISLAND OF CUBA. Through Weyler’s Coming With Maps......... $1.25 
SAND’S MARE AU DIADLE CADUNES). VOORd:.....c.ccccccscccsccesscccsccsscsccescovesececcecs *.40 
STUMBLER IN WIDE SHOES, A. A Novel of Dutch Life.............ccccsecccceccceceeecseerees $1.00 
THOMPSON’S RUSSIAN POLITICS. With Maps........sccesssccccncsecssccccccsseneccecceseees $2.00 
TOEPFFER’S BIBLIOTHEQUE DE MON ONCLE.............0cc0cceccscescuceececeeseeceeesceeees * 50 
VACHELL’S QUICKSANDS OF PACTOLUS. A San Francisco Story..........sssceeeseeeeeennes $1.00 
WALKER’S INTERNATIONAL BIMETALLISM. Harvard Lectures............0..-..cceeeee $1.25 
WENCKEBACH’S DEUTSCHE SPRACHLEHRE. For Young Beginners ...........0..eeeeeeeeee *$1.12 


Net Books are marked * and postage on them is eight per cent. additional. All books bound in 
cloth, unless otherwise specified _ Descriptive Educational Catalogue, Catalogue of Works in General 


Literature Cd), January Circular of New Books, Contents of Educational Review, Vols. I-XII, free on 
application to 29 W. 23d St., New York. 


YALE MIXTURE. 


The choicest tobacco made, and pre-eminently 
a gentleman’s smoke. 
Marburg Bros., The American Tobacco Co., Successor, Baltimore, Md. 








VOL. XIII. NO. 1. 


*F CANNOE GET ON WITHOUT IT.” 
cipal J. Cruikshank, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
“No oaks ae any grade ot can possibly afford to go 
without reading it.”— Dial. 


JANUARY 
EDUCATIONAL 
REVIEW. 


ARTICLES.—The Tiahereey of American Boys, by E. 
Godkin; Philosophy in American Colleges, by A. t 
Armstrong, Jr.; whevens Centralizing Tendencies in 

State Educational administration, (1) by William C. 
Webster; Some Contributions to Child tudy, by M. 
Vv. O° Shea; {Courses in Feycholo for Normal 
School yt ight Witm he Bosnians of 
Infancy ea ducation, by Nicholas Murray But 


DISCUSSION. RavVIEws. EDITORIAL. 





$3 per year (monthly, encepting Pals rH A ed August). 
85 cents a copy. Contents Vols. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., 


29 WEST 23D STREET, NEW YORK. 


INTERNATIONAL 
JOURNAL OF ETHICS 


Contents Fanuary Number: 


PROFESSOR SIDGWICK ON THE ETHICS OF RELI- 
GIOUS CONFORMITY: A REPLY. Rev. Hastines 








RASHDALL, Oxford. : 
THE ETHICAL AND POLITICAL tg OF NEW .- 


JAPAN. Tokiwo Yox«ol, Tokyo, J: — 
MORALITY AND THE BELIEF IN THE SUPERNATU- 

RAL. Professor ELiza RITCHIR, raeaer Seine 
THE cara — il OF xg» OMICS 

CHAI DEV. Royal University pA Treland. 
THE RESPONS SIBILITIES OF THELAWYER. JosEPH 


B. WARNER, Boston, Mass. 
DISCUSSIO us *and *RUOK REVIEWS. 





war Philadelphia : 


“INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF ETHICS, 
1305 ARCH STREET. 
Yearly, $2.50 ; Single Numbers, 65 Cents. 





French and German 
BOOKS. 


The latest French and German Books 
Are promptly imported and kept for sale. 
All Standard Works continually in stock. 
Write for new list of late Fiction. 


BRENTANO’S, 


31.Union Square, New York. 


LEMCKE & BUECHNER, 
Booksellers and Importers, 
S12 Broadway, . .. ». . New York, 








Book-buyers can save themselves much trouble and 
gave money by sending all orders for both 


FOREIGN AND AMERICAN BOOKS 


toour firm, prepared to furnish all books, wherever 
toblished, ‘promptly and at lowest rates. 





‘END IN YOUR NAME AT ONCE 
some iw ore League, Box 223, 
Brooklyn. ‘ou wish to receive Free Sample 
— es of ai ail rie leading periodicals of the United 
Sta send the names os of your friends who are 
came: = stamp for reply. 
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Dec. 31, 1896] 


The ‘Nation. ~ 





Clu 








IN 


closes JANUARY 


And Prices will Positively be Advanced 


It is but a few weeks since HARPER’S WEEKLY CLUB announced 
an exceptional opportunity for securing at about half the regular price 








NEARLY 1,000 FuLL-PaGE 
AND VIGNETTE 
PORTRAITS OF AUTHORS. 


30 ROYAL OCTAVO VOLS NEARLY 20,000 PAGES. 


ah ad ah a ol a a 





NUT A vUuw ave in ANY ONE OF THE 30 VOLS. 


the greatest of all literary 
works yet attempted. 


CLUB ONE positively closes 
4 this month, and 
the price will be at once ad- 
NOW is your very 


Es aS pe vanced. 
a a a q al a8 a a | best opportunity to secure that 
-. | 


sai ak 


important new work, 


Library of the 
World's Best Literature. 


Being a comprehensive survey of all 
writers, speakers, and thinkers, an- 
cientand modern, with their master- 
productions, and with hundreds of 
elaborate essays on great authors and 
great books by leading literary critics 
of this country and Europe 


This great Library is to Litera- 
rature what the Encyclope- 
dia Britannica is to the 
Arts and Sciences. 


A DELIGHT TO SCHOLARS 
A LIBERAL EDUCATION 


To each and every member of the family. 





The Elaborate Essays alone are worth 
many times the cost of the entire 





PRICES Weekty Ciub Members. 


Reg. Priceto Total 

price Members amt. 

per vol. of Club. saved. 
Cloth Edition, °$3. 00 $1.60 $42.00 
Quarter Russia, rs pod 1.90 4800 
Half Morocco, 2.20 54.00 
Full ‘“ (Extra), 3. 80 3.20 69.00 


This Club will close in 
January, and as mem- 


NOTICE 
berships are being taken 


PER’S WKEKLY CLUB and $1 as first payment on the Li- 


thirty volumes. Every Home should 


_ this superb new work, which covers the whole world of Poetry, Romance, 
istory, Biography, Oratory, 'ete., etc., from the dawn of time to the present day. 


HOW TO JOIN THE CLUB. 
On receipt of $3 ($2 tocover membership fee in Har- 


| brary), your name will be enrolled for whichever edition 
you select, and the volumes already issued will be sent 
you st once—the others to follow at brief intervals. Ow- 

ing to the a low price at which the work is sup- 
| plied to members, the cost of delivery must be paid by 
| the purchaser. Since the initial payment is only $3 in 
| any case, be sure to state which edition you desire. WE 
ESPECIALLY RECOMMEND THE HALF-MOROCCO STYLE,Which 
is rich, handsome, and will last a lifetime—important 
considerations in a work for permanent possession and 
| study. Balance on set arranged in monthly payments so 








up rapidly, it is safest to order at once, =—— 


as the right is reserved to close the Club 
immediately, WITHOUT NOTICE, 
Address all communications to 


ae satisfactory the volumes may be returned within 
| 10 days and money will be promptly refunded. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY CLUB, "rer soWMAN: Managers 





that subscribers will hardly feel the outlay. x i not 








F.W CHRISTERN, 


(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Successors), 
254 5th Ave., between 28th ans 29th Sts , New York, 
Importers of For rei, ks; ents for the leading 
Paris Publishers; Gechetie 1 ritish Authors, Teub- 
ner’s Greek and in Classics. Catal es of stock 
mailed on demand. New books received from Paris 

and Leipzig as soon as issued. 


To Book-Collectors and Librarians 


Catalogues of Rare Books and Periodicals issued 
every month. am rom po of choice Americana just 
ready, also list devoted solely to Periodicals, both sent 

ost free on application, Books and 

ought for cash or exchanged. 


J. W. CADBY, 
131 Eagle St., Albany, N. Y. 


LITERATURE. | |HISTORY. 


SCARCE BOOKS. 


ee and a: 
cial Lists sent to Bu 
AMERICAN PRESS CO., Baltimore, Md. Md. 


|DRAMA. 





Magazines 











UTOGRAPH LETTERS OF CELEB- 
RITIE3 and BOOK-PLATES. Sendfor aor 
WALTER ROMEYN BENJAMIN, 287 4th Ave., N. Y. Cit 


Tioa'tremontst Gawreacs FOREIGN BOOKS 


ones, oo Cornet West St.), 
N, MASS. 











on mportations from Europe. 








OLD BOOKS 2 STAMP FOR LIST. 


A. J. CRAWFORD, 312 N. 7th St., St. Louis, Mo. 


BAC 


EXCHANGE, 


WILLIAMS, 25 EAST 10TH ST., 
N. Y., Dealer in M azines and other Periodi- 
Bets, volumes, or single numbers. 





numbers and setsof all magazines. For 
rice state wants to AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
ilie Building, St. Louis, Mo. 





cals. 


‘ATALOGUE NO. 43 Now Ready. 
Taste tc CuaRK, Bookseller, No. 174 Fulton 8t., New 








‘Young people who grow up on 
Sr. NicHo.as are pretty sure to like 


the best literature.”’ 
—Home Journal, Boston, Dec 5, 1896. 


THE JANUARY 


ST NICHOLAS 


New Year's Number. 








Containing a delightful table of contents, 
including a complete long story— 


‘DANNY AND THE «MAJOR.’” 
A Story of the Plains. 


Danny is a soldier’s boy, and the ‘* Ma- 
jor’ isa horse. Mrs. Custer, who read the 


‘manuscript, said of it, ‘‘ It is true to the 


very life: to read it is like being there.’’ 


THE SERIAL STORIES 


of Sr. NicHowas for the coming year are 
especially noteworthy. One, ‘“‘ Master Sky- 
lark,” byJ»an Banaistt, illusteated by 

Reginald Birch, is a story of the days of 
Shakspere, the poet himself being one of 
the characters, although the hero and 
heroine are a boy and a girl. 





Begin the New Year 


by subscribing to St. NicHoLas for the young 
folks of your household. The volume began 
with the November number, and several of the 
serials commence in that issue. All new sub- 
scribers who begin with January may receive 
the November and December numbers free of 
charge (December is the beautiful Christmas 
issue) on request Subscribe through dealers 
everywhere, or remit $3 00 to the publishers, 


THE CENTURY CO. 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 








HAND-BOOK TO THE LABOR 
LAW OF THE UNITED 


STATES 
By F. J. Strmson. 12mo, $1.50 net 


A popular hand-book to the law of 
labor, employers’ contracts, strikes, boy- 
cotts, and the relation of the wage earners, 
both to ordinary employers and to railway 
or other corporations and trusts, as it 
exists in the several states of the Union 
to-day. 

THE NATION 


“Mr. Stimson writes law in such a way that it 
can not only be studied, but read; a rare gift, and 
one which only sound lawyers, a and very few of 
those, possess. Most of the trouble caused by the 
labor problem is produced by pure ignorance, 
and if an additional labor law would be passed, 
compelling every one, before he undertakes to 
discuss labor questions or agitate for any new 
labor reform, to read this nd-book, we are 
satisfied that there would be a saving of a very 
considerable percentage of the annual pecuniary 
loss to the Raton fh which comes from useless 
strikes and boycotts. 


LABOR AND ITS RELATION TO 
LAW 


By F. J. Stimson. 16mo, 75 cents net 


THE INDEPENDENT 
“Unless we are greativy mistaken, this is the 
clearest, fairest, most tevel-headed, all around 
condensed statement of the labor problem in re- 
lations to law and right, individual, social, and 
corporate, that has yet been put into print.” 





Sold by all booksellers, or sent, post-paid, by 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 


1§3°187 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 





Bay = Index to Littell’s Living Age 
April, 1896. E. Rots, 1135 Pine 8t., la. 











The Nation. 


‘[Vol. 63, No. 1644 





OFFICE OF THE - 


Atlantic Mutual 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
New York, January 21, 1896. 


The Trustees, in conformity with the Charter 
of the Company, submit the following State- 
ment of its affairs on the 31st of December, 
1895: 

Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist 

January, 1895,to 31st December. 1895, $2,622,872 42 


Premiams on Policies not marked off 
1st January,1895 


Total Marine Premiums 


1,027,151 41 
$3,650,023 83 


Premiums marked off from lst January, 
1895, to 31st December, 1895 


Losses paid during the 
$1,218,407 55 


$2,540,748 83 


Returns of Pre- 
miums and 
..-.$608,415 82 

The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and City of New York 

Stock; City Banks and other Stocks.... $8,059,105 00 
Loans secured by S'‘ocks and otherwise. 1,216,500 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Compa- 

1,000,004 90 
896,431 88 
202,518 83 

$11,374,560 11 

Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday,the fourth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1890 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday,the fourth 
of February next,from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of FORTY PER CENT. is declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year end- 
ing 31st December,1895, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the fifth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES, 

W.H.H. Moore, George Bliss, 
A. A. Raven, John L. Riker, 
Jos. H, Chapman, C. A. Hand, Joseph Agostini, 
James Low, John D. Hewlett, Vernon H. Brown, 
Jas. G. DeForest, Gustav Amsinck, Leander N.Lovell, 
William Degroot, N. Denton Smith, Everett Frazar, 
Wiliam H. Webb, Chas. H. Marshall, Wm. B. Boulton, 
Horace Gray, Chas. D. Leverich, Geo. W. Quintard, 
C.de Thomsen, Edw’d Floyd-Jones, Paul L. Thebaud, 
Chas P. Burdett,George H.Macy, Jno.B.Woodward, 
Henry E.Hawley, Lawrence Turnure,George Coppell, 
Wm. E. Dodge, Waldron P. Brown. 

W. H. H. MOORF, President. 

A. A. RAVEN, Vice-President. 

F. A. PARSONS, 2d Vice-President. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


BOHEMIAN LEGENDS 


AND OTHER POEMS. 


By F. P. Kopta, Second Edition. 12mo, 183 
pages, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 

As few books of ‘Bobemian literature are to 
be obtained, it is hoped this volume may do 
something towards making the literature bet- 
ter known. 


Complete catalogue on application. For sale by all book- 
sellers, or postpaid on receipt of price by the publisher, 


William R. Jenkins 


8g1 and 853 Sixth Ave. (48th St.), New York. 


Read HERBART. 


Descriptive circular of seven standard books on- 
Herbartian Pedagogy mailed free on request. 


D.C. HEATH & CO., Boston, New York, Chicago, 


Anson W. Hard, 
Isaac Bell, 











‘*So adequate a combination of ability and of interest, of timeliness and of perma, 
nency, of critecism and-of description; of fiction and of history, and, 
finally, of literature and of art, is not attained by any other 
magazine.””—Boston Herald, December 13, 1896. 


JANUARY 


CENTURY 


CONTAINS: 


An Instalment of the Widely Read Serial, 
The Most Important:Series of Papers for Americans Now Appearing, 


**CAMPAIGNING 


WITH GRANT,” 


By Gen. Horace Porter. 


Grant's Third Day in the Wilderness. 
Hail to the Chief! A Midnight Ride. 
Grant Roughs it with the Troops. 


‘*T shall take no backward steps.” 
How a Famous Message was Despatched. 
Scenes at the ‘‘ Bloody Angle.” 


‘The most interesting picture of the famous hero which has yet been pregented.”"—The Advance, Chicago. 


Speech and Speech-Reading 
for the Deaf. 
The latest methods of instructing deaf chil- 
dren with special reference to the experience 
of Helen Keller. Illustrated by Irving Wiles. 


A Rose of Yesterday. | 


By F. Marion Crawford. 
The third instalment of Mr. Crawford's 
new novel. <A study of divorce. 


The Absurdity of War. 


‘* The last remnant of man’s mode of decid- 
ing disputes in the animal or savage state.” 
By E. L. Godkin. 


Napoleon’s Interest in the 
Battle of New Orleans. 


With a Description of the Battle by 
General Andrew Fackson. 


The battle of New Orleans, in which 2,117 
British soldiers and 13 Americans were killed 
and wounded, excited the interest of Europe, 
especially of Napoleon Bonaparte, who was in 
Elba at the time. General Jackson wrote a 
personal letter to James Monroe which de- 
scribes the battle and which was read by 
Napoleon. It is believed that this letter, 
which is of extraordinary interest, has never 
before appeared in print. 


Dr. Weir Mitchell’s Great Story of the Revolutionary War, 


“HUGH WYNNE, 


FREE QUAKER.” 


With a Synopsis of the Chapters already Published in November and December. 


This story is attracting universal attention. The preseat instalment contains two thrill. 
ing episodes in the life of its young Quiker hero just before the outbreak or the Revolution. 


Lenbach, the Painter. 


A beautifully illustrated article on a famous 
German painter, with his portrait of Bismarck, 
engraved by Henry Wolf, as the frontispiece. 


A Girl of Modern ‘Tyre. 
By Hamlin Garland, 


Author of ‘‘Main Travelled Roads,” etc. 


literary man of Greece. | 
ful illustrations by Castaigne. 


COMPLETE) 
STORIES | By Chester Bailey Fernald, 


Public Spirit in Modern,Athens. 


Contributed by Mr. Bikélas, “the leading 
With twelve beauti- 


The Lights of Sitka. 


Author of ‘The Cat and the Cherub,” etc. 


CAPTAIN MAHAN ON ADMIRAL NELSON. 


The story of ‘* Nelson in the Battle of the Nile.” by Capt. Alfred T. Mahan, the well-kaown 


author of ‘‘ Influence of Sea Power in History.” 


An American Composer. 
By Henry T. Finck. 


A Sketch of Mr. Edward A. MacDowell, 
recently called to the new professorship of 
music at Columbia University. 


Illustrated with pictures and diagrams. 


Summer at Christmas-Tide. 
By Julian Hawthorne. 


An interesting article describing winter life 
in the island of Jamaica. With six illustra- 
tions by Gilbert Gaul. 


This ts the Subscription Season. 


On and after the issue of the Fanuary number new subscribers may ob tai: 
and December Century (beginning the volume) free of charge on request. A 


November 
lers fill sub- 


scriptions on these terms, or remittance may be made direct to the publishers. Price $4.00 a 


year, single numbers, 35 cents. 


The Century Co., Union Square, New York. 





GOLDEN SCEPTRE. 


PERFECTION FOR THE PIPE. 


Send 40 cents for 4-oz. sample to 


SURBRUG; 159 Fulton St., N. Y. City. 


ve 








